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HANGING BASKETS, VASES, 

AND PORTABLE BRACKETS. 

N the various operations connected with the 

cultivation of plants for.decoration, and the 
ample range allowed to florists of taste and inge- 
nuity in which to roam to satisfy desires for the 
production of variety and novelty, but few dis- 
tinct features of floricultare are susceptible of 
being made so interesting as the designing, ar- 
ranging, and planting of hanging baskets, vases, 
and portable brackets. 

All lovers of the beautiful in floral growths, 
whether living in narrow city quarters, with only 
a sunny window or balcony in which to do their 
gardening, or the more highly favored residents 
of the country, may attempt these methods, and, 
with but a small outlay and rightly directed 
management, secure, after a few months of 
growth, such a mass of climbers, droopers, and 
blossoming plants as will be esteemed priceless 
to their possessor. 


ml 


Fig. 1.—Darx Green Faitite House Dress. 


Backx.—[See Fig. 3.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. I., Figs. 1-14. 
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I know that many amateur gardeners have 
sadly failed in this mode of gardening, and the 
provoking failures have quite discouraged them 
in making other attempts—the pictured baskets 
in the florists’ catalogues appeared so picturesque 
and lovely, while their attempts were ungrace- 
ful, scraggy, and wretched - looking affairs ; so 
they have thrown them away, and decided never 
to try again. Let us beg of them, however, to 


reconsider this motion, and recall the old line | 


which they doubtless wrote in their copy-books 
in ‘‘the merry, merry days when they were 
young.” 

First. select a large basket, at least twelve or 
fifteen inches in diameter, by eight or ten inches 
in depth, and then obtain a supply of potting com- 
post from the florist nearest at hand; but if too 
remote from such a convenience, take good, rich 
loam one-third, thoroughly decomposed cow or 
horse manure one-third, and white scouring 
sand one-third ; mix this well, and bake the mix- 
ture in the oven to destroy all larva of worms. 


Fig. 2.—Bicuz Vicoene REDINGOTE. 
Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 15°, 15>-20. 


Fies, 1-4.—LADIES’ 











When cool fill the basket nearly to the edge, 
and plant in it a fine specimen of a Dracaena, or 
a Coleus, or Achyranthes. A profuse flowering 
begonia is also desirable as a centre piece. In- 
deed, any plant which will produce a good effect, 
either by its constant flowers or its beautifully 
variegated foliage, will suit your purpose. 


} For droopers there is nothing likely to super- 


sede Tradescantia zebrina and maranta, money- 
wort, Coliseum ivy, and the lovely variegated 
Sedums. A few of these will always make a 
good show, and keep the basket fresh and green. 

Climbing vines, like the Mawrandias and peri- 
winkles, should be planted near the supporting 
wires or cords, while droopers can be placed be- 
tween them. 

The portable brackets in majolica-ware and 
various kinds of pottery are quite ornamental 
when suspended from hooks by the side of bow- 
windows, doors, or upon the wall of parlors, 
dihing- rooms, or bedrooms. 





WALKING AND HOUSE 


‘ig. 3.—Dark Green Far.te House Dress. 


Front.—{See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. L., Figs. 1-14. 


DRESSES. 


They should be | 
filled with the same soil as the baskets, and | 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





planted with only one kind of drooping vine 
The Tradescantia maranta is the best droopet 
we know of for this mode of floriculture; but 
ornamental grasses, such as Panicum variega- 
tum and Poa trivialis argentea, also very 
suitable. and lovely. . Pilea is. & very 
pretty plant, resembling the tree- moss, and 
growing about eight inches high, with tiny green 
leaves covered with small pink flowers, and it is 
very desirable for either baskets, vases, or brack- 
ets. 


MUSCOSEA 


Crassula perfaliata is a plant which is in con- 
stant bloom from Christmas until March, and is 
especially fitted for this style of.decorative gar- 
dening. It requires the same compost as that 
prepared for baskets, etc. 

Many persons object to hanging baskets on 
account of the danger of their dripping upon the 
carpets when watered. But they can fill a bas- 
ket with small vials of water placed in moss or 
cotton-wool, and place in them cuttings of the 
various kinds of ivy, and cover them with pressed 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 15*, 15°-2¢. 
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ferns, autumn leaves, and the like, which will re- 
quire no water, but will keep fresh all the win- 
ter; and if the vials are stopped up with wet 
cotton-wool around the stems of the ivies, the 
water will not evaporate in them. Then a bas- 
ket thus filled can be suspended in a sunless win- 
dow or a cold room without fear of its spoiling 
from lack of warmth or from frost. 





SLEIGHING. 
Br EMILY E. FORD. 


Unper the warmest of buffalo-robes, 
Muffied and tucked in the thickest of shags, 
Drawn by the fleetest of livery nags, 
I and my love went a-sleighing. 


Glitters the blue sky with golden star-globes ; 
Gleams the white earth with its mantle of snow ; 
Crisply the frosty track craunches below : 

I and my love are a-sleighing. 


Hurry the houses and hurry the trees ; 
Ride we so ficet and ride we so fast, 
Swift fly the fences and lanes we go past: 
I and my love are a-sleighing. 


I and my love are alone in the world; 
Silence and snow bury all from my sight; 
Glitters the ice track and streams the moon’s light: 
I and my love are a-sleighing. 


Into the atmosphere faster we whirl. 
Trembles my darling in keenest of breeze ? 
Tries she the reins from my strong hands to seize ? 
I and my love are a-sleighing. 


No! she is smiling with happiest look. 
“ Frightened, dear? no; you can drive, I know well. 
Harken how merry there rings the sleigh bell!” 
I and my iove are a-sleighing. 


Sudden the long road a shorter curve took; 
Plunged in the snow is my trustfulest maiden ; 
Off is the sleigh with the buffalo laden : 

I and my love went a-sleighing. 








Harrer’s Macazine, WEER3Y, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers, 





= A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
Sarurpay, Fresruary 21, 1874, 
GF With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for February 14 was sent out 
gratuitously an illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing the concluding chapters of 
“THE PaRISIANS” and “ PHInEaS RE- 
Dux,” and other attractions, literary and 
pictorial. 

An illustrated SupPLEMENT will be 
sent out gratuitously with the Number 
of Harper’s WEEKLY for February 21, 
1874. 











OLD AGE. 


F we live, there is one thing before us all, 
and that isold age. And yet it is strange 
that what is so universal and so inevitable 
should be so dreaded, and that none of us 
desire it in the least degree, when we so fre- 
quently find it unspeakably lovely in others. 
Perhaps it is the doubt, the uncertainty, that 
au will be found as lovely in us that makes 
us postpone it while we may, for “we know 
what we are, but we know not what we shall 
be,” as the play has it. Perhaps it is the 
eager grasp which we are giving to the 
things of this world that makes us loath to 
drop them, makes us feel it impossible to 
stand contentedly empty-handed, our eyes 
dim to this world’s brightness, and only the 
light of the city on the other side of the 
dark water shining in our faces. But on 
how many of the sweet old faces we see that 
calm white light, till we might almost fancy 
that their angels are holding before them 
the refulgent crown of their good lives, and 
that they stand under the shelter of heaven- 
ly wings! 

But near as the old must be to the other 
shores and their rew. 1, there is too much 
of the awful and unknown in the thought 
for familiar use ; and it is in relation to this 
life, this busy, bustling stir and strife, that 
We are the most apt to look at them, and 
thus there is to us much that is ineffably 





touching about an old man or an old woman 
who has laid down the weapons of the war- 
fare, who sees all for which the struggle was 
made slowly slipping away, and who now 
is only waiting. Something of the inno- 
cence and holiness of -babyhood gathers 
about these old people; we feel for them a 
portion of the same tenderness that we do for 
those who are just beginning life, while at 
the same time we recognize in them already 
the outline of the sacred thing they are 
presently to become. They are so helpless 
that all our helpfulness springs forth to sup- 
port them, and are being made so destitute 
of those things for which we care the most 
that all our pity is theirs too. 

It is not with any selfish comprehension 
that as they are we too shall be, in the 
words of the old epitaph, that we feel thus 
toward them, but through the inherent gra- 
ciousness and beauty that old age possesses. 
“There is one glory of the sun and another 
glory of the moon,” the apostle says, and the 
velvet skin, the smiles and dimples of youth, 
do not monopolize beauty so long as the 
sweet serenity of silver-haired age exists. 

It may be that we look upon the old with 
such a tender and admiring regard chiefly 
because of this serenity—the serenity of ab- 
negation or of conquest; we know they have 
gone through the trial from which we shrink, 
and that they have come out victorious and 
at rest; we wonder at them, and think of 
them in some measure as of a superior order 
of beings. They have surrendered the bloom 
of youth, and all its fresh strength and vigor 
—the bounding heart, the dancing step, the 
sparkling eye, the quick senses. They have 
laid their dear ones in the dust; they will 
soon be dust themselves: they know it, and 
yet they smile upon us, and go on without 
shrinking. We might suppose, possibly, that 
a portion of this serenity was due to duller 
perceptions, if we did not sometimes see it 
accompanied by power of as vivid emotion 
as was ever shown by youth, by as strong 
love, as eager kindness, till we are forced to 
recognize it as an aura and emanation of age 
itself. 

Still for all the interest that attaches to 
age, most of us find it difficult to grow old 
gracefully. The first few whitening threads 
in our hair amuse us as a prank of nature 
—other people may grow gray, but in our- 
selves we feel the bubbling of a fountain of 
inexhaustible youth. We hardly think of 
those white threads as a serious fact, never 
as spies who have stolen in to possess the 
land. But we have read of certain weeds 
foreign to a soil that one year appear here 
and there thinly, a straggling outpost, and 
another year the whole grand army has ad- 
vanced, the possessor is dispossessed, and 
the weed reigns: and one day we are sud- 
denly startled to see that ashes have fallen on 
our head, that ours is the common lot, that 
age—dark and unlovely it seems then to us 
as it did to Osstan—has in reality begun. 
And at the same time, very like, we see the 
wrinkles round the eye, coming so stealthily 
that we had never suspected them till we 
were used to them; the deepening lines of 
the forehead; we see that the lustre and 
the smoothness and the roundness of youth 
are gone. Ashes are on our head indeed, and 
we are inclined to put on sackcloth too; 
for while we are still conscious of the buoy- 
ancy and hopefulness of youth, we find that 
we have lost its charm, and we can not so 
resign it without a struggle; angry with 
our impotence, we declare ourselves old, 
wear old colors, adopt old ways, in a sort 
of satire upon ourselves, till, before we know 
it, that buoyancy has gone too, elasticity has 
followed, in the relaxing of our muscles we 
observe the sinking of the eye, the sagging 
of the cheek, and if then in a sudden revul- 
sion of our methods we do not strive to dis- 
guise it, we strive to ignore it, and are re- 
solved to be young in spite of years and fate. 
We scrutinize those, then, who have already 
suffered this crisis, if indeed they cared as 
we have cared, with an ignorant marvel- 
ing: their peacefulness seems stolidity, their 
cheerfulness seems but submission to the in- 
evitable; and perhaps we wrap ourselves 
in a mantle of patience as before an un- 

just judge, and perhaps out of the dark a 
great helping hand reaches forth to give us 
strength, to lead us forward till we can gild 
the future with faith, and there has begun 
to mingle with our wonder a sympathy that, 
if it strips away some of the mystery from 
hoary eld, gives it a more human interest 
than we have hitherto allotted it. When 
we understand how the widowed grand- 
mother relives her gay days in the gayeties 
of her grandchildren, we understand how 
she beguiles herself with knitting and net- 
ting and all the little domestic details of the 
house, and we find somethi:. 7 more pitiable 
than we found before in the loneliness of the 
old grandfather whose eyes have failed, and 
whose mate has gone before. 

But age must have some satisfactions of 
its own, independent of our care, or love, or 
pity, that are a compensation. There is 





tain before it. All has been gained or lost— 
and what has been enjoyed is never lost. 
Sitting in the shadow with its thoughts, 
mutiled from the outer world by torpid and 
weakening nerves, what bright and joyous 
phantasmagoria may move before it!—the 
laughing hours of a long-gone childhood ; the 
tremors, the assurances, the transports of 
riper years, when all the world seemed made 
only to bring such happiness about; the suc- 
cesses of later life! What merry memories 
and what tender ones blend together! how 
the forgotten starts to life like the sparks 
that run along a dying fire! and how, with 
one foot on heaven’s threshold, it lingers to 
look back and get the last drop of the honey 
here! 

And yet, full of fascination as the study of 
old age might be, both intrinsically and from 
constantly approximating interest, there are 
few who have been attracted to make use of 
it: philosophy has not concerned itself with 
it, physiology has insulted it, sculpture and 
painting have slighted it, and poetry has 
shuddered away from it. To this day Ti- 
thonus stands as a model of misery ; and one 
poet only has, to our mind, touched the mat- 
ter deeply, for the old gypsy who magnetized 
BROWNING’s duchess to her flight alone 
seems to appreciate the whole meaning and 
purpose of this crown and sum of existence: 

“So at the last shall come old age, 

Decrepit, as befits that stage ; 

How else wouldst thou retire apart 

With the hoarded memories of thy heart, 
And gather all, to the very least, 

Of the fragments of life’s earlier feast, 
Let fall through eagerness, to find 

The crowning dainties yet behind ? 
Ponder on the entire past, 

Laid together thus at last, 

‘When the twilight helps to fuse 

The first fresh, with the faded hues, 
And the outline of the whole— 

As round eve’s shades their frame-work roll— 
Grandly fronts for once thy soul!” 








A NEGLECTED DUTY. 


HERE are many nice people in our 

smaller towns who fancy themselves to 
be fulfilling all social and hospitable duties, 
but who yet are often in danger of neglect- 
ing a duty that belongs as plainly to society 
as hospitality itself. These good ladies are 
those who, we fear, consider social obliga- 
tions as a whole rather in the light of su- 
pererogatory works of grace than otherwise 
—things that, when done, are to be largely 
added up in one’s account with the world, 
but undone, are by no means to detract from 
one’s merits; ladies who, if their inner feel- 
ings were searched, would be found to con- 
sider a dinner-party as a waste of time and 
material, deserving of a frequent repetition 
during its preparation of the old adage that 
wicked waste makes woful want; who re- 
gard an evening party, after all, rather as a 
sacrifice to the powers of evil than any thing 
else ; and who are doubtful if the act of mak- 
ing a morning call is not a concession to van- 
ity and idleness and gossip, though they feel 
themselves bound in a measure by the habits 
of those about them. 

Doubtless these good people are of the 
very best we have, the cream of our smaller 
societies, for they are not only those who 
mean to perform the whole duty of women, 
but who do not perform it mechanically and 
without pausing to look into the reason of 
it, and do not for a moment condescend to 
think that, because their grandmothers did 
a certain thing, they are necessarily to con- 
tinue the habit indefinitely. It is, then, all 
the more to be regretted that these ladies 
feel it so praiseworthy in themselves to make 
and return a yearly round of calls on those 
with whom they have had a life-long ac- 
quaintance that they are thereby excused 
from all necessity of calling upon a stranger, 
and making her, so far as they are individ- 
ually able to do it, a part of the pleasant so- 
cia! family of the place, unless that stranger 
be especially accredited to themselves. And 
here lies, we think, the danger, and the lapse 
from hospitality and true good manners into 
what, while it is in reality only idle indiffer- 
ence, seems like a churlish seclusion which 
is quite capable of giving not only annoy- 
ance but unhappiness to the sensitive and 
lonesome stranger. 

No person, as a rule, breaks up a dwelling 
in one place, and removes with all the house- 
hold gods to another and foreign domicile, 
without a disruption of many dear ties, with- 
out suffering an experience of more or less 
pain, no matter how necessary or advisable 
the removal may have been. If an individ- 
ual who had lately passed through such an 
uncomfortable phase came into any of our 
own families, we should receive her with 
open arms, and each would vie with the oth- 
er in the effort to make her feel contented 
and at home again. Pray, if it is her nat- 
ural place, why should we not receive her 
just as cordially into the larger family of 
friends and neighbors, and try as warmly to 
restore to her the happiness that has been 
lost or sadly jarred, and prove that it is quite 





hardly any thing, for example, of the uncer- 


possible for new friends to be as good as old ? 
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Yet it is not at all necessary that, in order 
to deserve this kindness at the hands of her 
new neighbors, she should be a forlorn and 
wretched being. On the contrary, she may 
have ker husband and her children and her 
home, and be very happy inside her own 
walls, so far as her family is at question; 
yet the outer atmosphere will penetrate even 
there, and if it is a chilly, captions, or incivil 
one, it can not but give her a distrust of her- 
self, a certain hostility toward others, and a 
keener longing for her former home, where 
all were friends together. There is no wom- 
an of a natural and healthy temperament to 
whom some female companionship and sym- 
pathy are not a necessity, however blest she 
may be in her domestic relations; for man 
is a gregarious animal, and woman is a part 
of mankind. Moreover, if this companion- 
ship were not a matter of mental health, it 
might be a matter of personal pride with 
her, and quite justifiable pride too, that her 
husband should see his early admiration of 
her not at fault in the estimation of others, 
observing her still capable of winning new 
friends. We speak, of course, of the mar- 
ried, for the unmarried woman is not so apt 
to move her residence, except in the case of 
the teacher; and the teacher, if she had not 
an undoubted intellectual rank, must always 
find the way open before her, since all wise 
mothers feel it a necessity to know the in- 
structress of their children, on whom so 
much depends, in manners, in thought, in 
knowledge. 

Yet, in point of fact, when a wife has fol- 
lowed her husband’s fortunes into a new 
place, those persons with whom he has re- 
lations of business or otherwise will send 
their wives to call upon her and invite her 
to their houses, and usually those alone, 
while others, who hold themselves to be 
among the leaders of such society as there 
may, be, will meet her there season after 
season, and not deeming the fact that she is 
a stranger, well-behaved and well-connect- 
ed, any particular reason for particular civ- 
ility, will have as slight an acquaintance 
with her at the end as at the beginning. 
And we oursélves have known of a case in 
which a lady of talents, of beauty, of virtue, 
came a stranger to a town, and lived there 
a life of almost complete isolation, while her 
children grew up to throw distinction on the 
place, never having herself been invited into 
half a dozen houses, and that not because 
any body doubted her or wished to slight 
her, but because nobody took the pains to 
welcome her till it was too late to do it with 
decency. 

It is, of course, to be admitted that a life 
of too frequent calls would be a frivolous 
dissipation of time that nobody would coun- 
sel or admire; but the habit of the social call 
is one that has its root in a fine and sweet 
philosophy of life. It keeps old friendships 
alive; it forms new ones and cements them; 
it maintains the magic cordon of society; it 
helps to give the young caller a glimpse of 
the so-called world; it helps to keep the old 
caller still in the current of affairs; it coun- 
tenances the worthy, or is supposed to do so; 
it frowns down and excludes the unworthy; 
and being an engine of so much importance 
in its own line, it is not to be set running on 
every slight occasion. 

But the arrival in our little town of a 
stranger of much the same education as our- 
selves, of much the same conduct, is not at 
all a slight occasion; and when it is known, 
as it is from a few minutes’ inquiry or ob- 
servation, that her place is among us, that 
she is, in the vernacular, as good as we are, 
the delay in giving her the formal acknowl- 
edgment and reception of it in a call is a 
delay that, as members either of civil or re- 
ligious society, we have no r'ght to make. 
It is no fit excuse that our circle of friends 
is already too large: the additional tax upon 
our time will not be twenty minutes a year 
for the mere call; and to those who value 
experience, or who expect to turn life to any 
account, that year is half lost in which no 
new friend is made. And, after all, what 
an excuse it is! The circle of our friends 
too large! Is it a Christian who makes it, or 
one who imagines herself capable of enjoy- 
ing a heaven where the circle of friends is 
well-nighinfinite? In large cities, we admit, 
the case becomes very different. There the 
customs that bind the society of smaller 
places would not be of sufficient breadth to 
meet the exigencies of totally different life ; 
there, in the rapidly shifting, the uncertain, 
and treacherous state of things, strangers 
have to bear their certificates of merit pret- 

ty plainly; and there are there so many 
circles or cliques of equal rank and equal fa- 
cility for enjoyment that if entrance is not 
found into one, it is sure to be into another. 
In the smaller place, on the other hand, to 
be admitted into the houses of but few of 
the people is to hang on the skirts of society 
in most uncomfortable fashion, and to be 
silently overlooked is to live the life of a 
hermit. And we think that on reflection it 
must be admitted that the person.who to 
her limited ability refuses, through inde 
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lence or indifference or caprice, the hospital- 
ity of the town, the freedom of society, to 
the deserving stranger, does an unchristian 
act, and is shamed by any Arab in his des- 
ert tent. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING GOODS. 
COLORS, 


SPEEDY return to positive colors is man- 

ifest in the earliest importations of spring 
goods; all mongrel sickly hues, such as peacock 
and olive, will gradually disappear, and we shall 
have instead the clear gray, brown, and blue of 
ten vears ago. Mahogany brown, it is said, will 
be the leading color ; dark Napoleon blue is even 
more largely imported than it was last year. 


SPRING SILKS, 


Twenty-one shades of mahogany brown are 
found in the newly imported silks ; every tint of 
the wood is represented, from the darkest hue, 
for street suits, up to the palest écru buff. An- 
other brown, called chdtaigne (chestnut), has less 
of -he Bismarck yellow tinges, and can not fail 
to find favor. Gray shades excel the brown ones 
both in beauty and number, as eighty pure, love- 
ly variations of this fresh, cool, spring-like color 
are shown; those with blue tinges are most fre- 
quent, such as ardoise, or slate-color, rocher, 
heron gray, and a very blue gray, called tenche, 
after a species of carp; lichen gray belongs to 
the same class of tints ; gris Russe is a pure and 
simple hue, and Christiana gray is almost black ; 
a pale gray, called Suéde, is the shade seen in 
undressed kid gloves, and castor gray represents 
the castor gloves. Among a host of blue shades 
rosemary and the nearly black Napoleon blues 
are most often repeated. Gas-light silks take 
also deeper tones, though they are still very deli- 
cate. Among these is écume, or foam green, 
azure and Indienne blue, pale rose, gris-per/e, a 
tender lilac with pinkish hue, and a new faint 
gray almost as blue as the sky. 

The choicest quality of spring silk is small 
round fine reps, instead of the heavier grains 
that do not wear well. The preference for 
smoother-surfaced silks is now so marked that 
merchants are confident black taffeta will soon 
replace all heavy Ottoman reps and other gros 
grains, especially for useful summer silks that 
are worn for shopping and traveling dresses, 
Taffeta repels dust instead of secreting it, and is 
lighter than repped silks. Fancy silks are in 
even stripes of white or a color with black; the 
grisaille striped silks, showing pretty combina- 
tions of black and white, have become standard 
fabrics ; mottled or chéné silks in grisaille effects 
and also in mahogany shades are largely import- 
ed. ‘he latter are sold in light but firm quali- 
ties for $1 a yard; narrow striped and checked 
silks begin as low as 75 cents a yard. 


LIGHT WOOLEN GOODS, 


Spring and summer materials for general wear 
are in plain solid colors, while extreme novelties 
have stripes to which peculiar effects are given 
by weaving in silk and clippiag it at intervals, 
leaving an edge like tiny tassels. Piain light 
woolen goods are woven in twills and diagonal 
lines of various sizes, have rough surfaces like 
camel’s-hair, and are of those soft yielding tex- 
tures that drape gracefully, Quantities of de 
bege are shown in new dark shades of gray and 
brown, and of wider diagonal pattern than any 
yet worn; this fabric is especially suited for demi- 
season suits, and for traveling dresses in the 
summer months. Croisé cloth is a new material 
for spring redingotes ; it is all wool, lightly twill- 
ed in natural unbleached shades, and is twenty- 
four inches wide. Prunella, Pekin, and casimir 
are old - fashioned names revived on importers’ 
lists of stuffs. A new granite cloth has pretty 
armure figures, and is in the clearest gray and 
brown shades. Armare laine is soft all-wool de- 
laine—tamise cloth, in fact—with tiny armure 
figures. Various excellent twilled woolens for 
over dresses are marked Ecosse mélange, and 
are French imitations, or rather improvements, 
of the rough Scotch mixtures worn by gentle- 
men for summer suits. ‘The well-known leno 
cloth is no longer seen in white grounds with 
stripes and cross-bars of color, but is in pretty 
tints of solid color, gray, drab, or brown; leno 
is thin and light for summer wear, and is of very 
strong texture. Wool taffeta is also a service- 
able fabric of smooth surface. Cheaper English 
woolens imitate de bége and other French diag- 
onal mixtures; the English mohair glacé in 
steel gray and brown shades is a durable fabric ; 
alpaca, brilliantine, Canton cloth, and Norwich 
poplins are also of English origin. 


SILK AND WOOLEN MIXTURES. 


A different class of goods is that with raised 
silken figures on woolen grounds, The design 
is in self-color, either in wide diagonal lines, 
polka dots, armure figures, or else chevron 
stripes. ‘I'wo new cloths for summer polonaises 
have the effect of camel’s-hair woven in tiny 
horizontal stripes of two shades of wood-color. 
Light qualities of Sicilienne are brought out for 
the same purpose, and will be sold for about $2 
a yard in single width. A new fancy introduces 
a lace-like stripe in the pretty Sicilienne cloth ; 
this is*shown in inch-wide stripes of two shades 
of pearl gray, blue with white, blue and pearl, 
and black with white. 

India silks and antique-looking pongee silks 
are shown in brown and écru shades, with zig- 
zag stripes, for polonaises, to be worn over darker 
silk skirts. Satin-striped cashmere is a novelty 
that offers a pleasant change from the long-used 
plain cashmeres, ‘There are also various new 
but antiquated-looking stuffs that have rough 
woolen stripes woven conspicuously on smooth 
silken surfaces, 


SUMMER GOODS. 


The new caprice in thin goods is woolen can- 
vas woven in large open square meshes, and in 
basket patterns, or in lace-like stripes ; this is as 
soft and oily to the touch as the camel’s-hair 
cloths. The same designs are also shown in 
linen goods. ‘These linen canvas fabrics were 
imported last year late in the season by private 
modistes, and it is predicted will be the popular 
fabric next summer. Sometimes the entire dress 
is made of the écru canvas, while in other cases 
the foundation is of more substantial linen, with 
an over dress and flounces of canvas cloth. 
Brown, écru, and gray are the only colors for 
such goods, but sometimes a thread of black, 
blue, or darker brown is introduced. Buff linens 
have white stripes in lace-like designs or in can- 
vas squares, 

A pretty fabric for summer is something be- 
tween old-fashioned barége and the de bége of 
to-day—thicker than one and thinner than the 
other—in natural écru colors, and either plain or 
striped surfaces. ‘This is all wool. 

Thin, wiry grenadine-baréges have stripes of 
silk woven in and clipped in a way already de- 
scribed. The stripe is self-colored ; réséda, tea- 
color, and kindred tints are represented. Va- 
rious French tissues, soft and silky, and armure 
grenadines, are also shown in the prevailing 
colors. 

BLACK GRENADINE. 


Black grenadine is invariably striped, and it is 
in these stripes that it is made to differ. For in- 
stance, it has thick repped silk stripes of various 
widths, or else canvas stripes in very large open 
squares; lace stripes like those worn last year ; 
broché stripes on satin ground, or polka dots of 
great size, also on satin ground. Broad stripes, 
from an inch and a half to two inches in width, 
promise to be most fashionable. From the great 
quantity of black grenadine ordered, it is pre- 
sumed that it will remain the standard summer 
dress. There are also broché grenadines in 
sprigged and dotted patterns, like those seen in 
Spanish net. 


FOR EVENING WRAPS. 


For opera cloaks and other evening wraps 
there are Algerian striped stuffs of light quality, 
showing very rough stripes on smooth lustrous 
fabrics. 

TINTED PERCALES. 

The soft-finished percales and cambrics are 
smooth and pleasant to the touch, an important 
item with needle-women. Blue prevails among 
these wash goods, and nearly all have at least 
tinted grounds, only a few white grounds for 
children being shown, The newest patterns are 
dark solid blue stripes with a lighter stripe like 
square-meshed lace, and on this lace stripe are 
daisy wreaths, vines, and polka dots. Checks, 
broken plaids, and cross-bars of white on Napo- 
leon blue grounds, are also admired. This lace 
stripe, showing black and white meshes, makes 
a pretty gray mixed stripe, which is sometimes 
alternated with a pale blue stripe, or else violet, 
rose, or lavender. ‘Ihe paler-tinted grounds of 
blue, gray, or pearl-color have chéné effects, 
dots, and stripes of cherry or deeper blue; 
acorns, leaves, and tiny flowers are on hair 
stripes of a color and white ; bed-ticking stripes 
of white and blue make up prettily ; others have 
light blue polka dots on dark grounds, or else 
brown grounds with large white polka dots, 
zigzag stripes, and Japanese characters. For 
blouses, shirt-waists, and children’s dresses there 
are white twilled stripes and plaids on blue 
grounds; and there are lighter blue grounds 
with dark blue twilled stripes and very large 
spots, an inch in diameter; also for shirting are 
the mixed gray bars with red, blue, or maroon 
stripes between, and tiniest checks of white with 
brown, lavender, or blue. These goods are thir- 
ty-three inches wide, and will cost about 35 cents 
a yard. 

English calicoes have pale buff, foam green, 
and sky blue grounds strewn with leaves of the 
same or contrasting color, or else with Japanese 
tracery or black lines. Chintz figures are also 
still seen in buff and wood-colored garments. 


SPRING SHAWLS. 


Square Ottoman repped shawls are imported 
for spring in figured stripes of dark tints, instead 
of the light-colored and white shawls formerly 
used. Black and gold stripes are most popular ; 
dark stripes of gray, and white with golden fig- 
ures, arealsoshown, Pretty solid-colored shawls 
are shown of bright blue or scarlet llama wool. 

FANCY HOSIERY. 

Fancy stockings striped around in a color 

with white are being largely imported for ladies 


and children, ‘Tinted grounds with stripes of a 
darker color will also be worn, 


ENGLISH JACKETS FOR SPRING. 


English jackets more closely fitting than those 
of the winter will be worn in the spring. They 
are made of Ottoman repped cloth or tricot. of 
light quality, and are slightly embroidered on 
the revers, pockets, cuffs, and on the flaps of the 
back. All these have the wide English back ; 
many are now made single-breasted with a roll- 
ing collar, 

LADIES’ DRESS-COATS. 


It is said that ladies will wear a sort of fem- 
inine dress-coat, a basque with the back pro- 
longed in swallow-tail shape, very like the full- 
dress coat worn by gentlemen. The first of these 
displayed is double-breasted, though fastened by 
but one button, and spreading away- like a New- 
market coat, 


ENGLISH BASQUE AND OVER-SKIRT. 


The English basque cnt long, square, and 
shaped like a tight-fitting English jacket will be 
worn in woolen stuffs for spring, accompanied 





by a long closely clinging over-skirt, draped very 





slightly behind. This is worn” over a French 
round skirt of silk of the same color, and is 
sometimes called a habit suit, from its resem- 
blance to a riding-habit. 


SHIRRED FLOUNCES. 


The flounces of silk skirts are to be plentifully 
shirred or gathered at the top. Kilt pleating 
will continue in vogue, but shirred flounces are 
lighter, and do not require much material. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; Arnoip, Con- 
sTaBLe, & Co. ; and Lorp & Tartor. 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. ADELINE BapGER, who has for some 
time been missing, and is believed to be drown- 
ed, was the original of HAwTHORNEe’s beautiful 
character of Hilda in the Marble Faun. She was 
in her girlhood days a member of HawTHORNE’S 
rar and traveled with them in England and 

taly. 

—The father of FLorence NicHTINGsLE died 
a few days since at his residence in Hampshire, 
England, aged eighty. His paternal name was 
Sore, but on attaining his majority he assumed 
the name of NIGHTINGALE, after his maternal 
grand-uncle, whose estates he had inherited. 
He had two daughters—ParTHENOPE, the wife 
of Sir Harry Verney, M.P., and FLORENCE, 
so called from the place of her birth in Italy. 

—The Duchess of Edinburgh on arriving in 
England will be met by three beautiful maid- 
ens, who will be attached to her household— 
Lady Frances BaIL_e, daughter of the Earl of 
Elgin, Lady Emma Gopo.Lpain OsBornz, sister 
of the Duke of Leeds, and Lady Mary BuTLer, 
sister of the Marquis of Ormonde. The selec- 
tion would seem to be a representation of the 
three kingdoms. 

—Senator SuMNER makes a stand daily before 
Mr. UvKg, a German artist in Washington, for 
a full-length portrait, which has been ordered 
by the Haytian Legislature for its hall. 

—Ho..oway, the eminent salve and pill man, 
a very pill-ar of benevolence in England, in ad- 
dition to other benefactions, purposes to erect 
and fit up completely, at his own expense, a 
huge metropolitan maison de santé for the use 
of bachelors, strangers, and others who fall sick 
in London, and who are not fit objects of pub- 
lic charity in hospitals, but have no means of 
being adequately nursed in their apartments. 

—A cousin of Lours Kossuts contradicts in 
a letter to the Chicago Tribune the statement 
that KossuTtu is in the impecunious strait the 
papers have placed him in. He is not compelled 
to teach for a livelihood, having sufficient means 
of his own to live upon snugly and pleasantly. 
His two sons, who live with him, are civil engi- 
neers, and earn — more than enough for 
their own support, and are but too glad to share 
what they have with their beloved father. He 
is now seventy-two, and his hair is perfectly 
white. He is by no means unforgotten by his 
countrymen; on the contrary, though not in ac- 
cord with the present order of things between 
Hungary and Austria, he nevertheless enjoys the 
highest esteem of his countrymen. 

—The Duc de la Rochefoucauld - Bisaccia, the 
new French embassador to Great Britain, be- 
longs to one of the oldest families in France, 
its records going back to the eleventh century, 
under the reign of King Ropert. His embassy 
is likely to be the most magnificent that has 
been seen in London this many a year. He takes 
over a fine stud, and intends, it is reported, to 
expend $80,000 in refurnishing and decorating 
his London residence, where he proposes to re- 
ceive in a style of sumptuous elegance befitting 
the name he bears and the country he represents. 

—M. JULEs JANIN has just come into the 
possession of considerable money by the death 
of his father-in-law, a retired judge, whose prop- 
erty was worth over $30,000 a year. M. JANIN 
is one of four who divide the inheritance, but 
unfortunately he can not get much comfort 
from it. He was already in very easy circum- 
stances from his literary earnings; but he has 
long been a confirmed invalid, and his health is 
now worse than ever. 

—The Rev. Dr. Parker, of England, one of 
the delegates to the Evangelical Alliance Con- 
ference lately held in this city, was courteous 
enough to say, at a recent ordination service in 
his own country, that when he heard the Rev. 
HENRY WarD BEECHER preach at Plymouth 
Church it seemed to him that he had never heard 
a good preacher before. 

—Ricuakrp H. Dana, Sen., now nearly ninety, 
but looking twenty years younger, is spending 
his old age in reading and listening to music. 
At the Harvard concerts his long and flowing 
white locks are always conspicuous, and he rare- 
ly misses those musical festivals, 

—Vice- President Wrison has not yet suffi- 
ciently recovered his health to preside daily in 
the Senate. But he is better. ie goes to Bos- 
ton for a little recreation, and hopes to be well 
enough by the middle of February to resume 
and continue his duties as President of the Sen- 
ate until the close of the session. 

—They have one custom in the kingdom of 
Great Britain that is rather pleasant. When a 
representative of any of the great families gets 
married the ceremony is succeeded by a “swell” 
breakfast, at which some great patrician, poli- 
tician, parson, or poet indulges in what we in 
this country denominate elegant “ highfalutin.”” 
That was done a few days since in Clonmel, Ire- 
land, when the daughter of Mr. BERNAL Os- 
BORNE, a prominent M.P., was married to the 
Duke of St. Albans. The tenantry came to pre- 
sent to the bride a necklet of Irish pearls, and 
the duke said to them: ‘* Gentlemen, or I would 
rather say kind friends, I have to express to you, 
on behalf of the lady whom I have been so for- 
tunate as to make this morning my wife, her 
appreciation of the very kindly feeling you have 
evinced toward her, and her thanks for the beau- 
tiful and national present you have made her on 
her marriage. She will always prize your gift 
among her most valued ornaments. I thank you 
on my own part, for if any thing is wanting to 
prove to me my great good fortune to-day, I 
should find it in this testimony and tribute from 

ou who have known her from her earliest years. 
was afraid when you first heard that a daughter 
of Erin had been won for an English home you 
would never forgive me. I can assnre you, how- 
ever, that it is out of my power, as it is far from 
my wish, to alienate her heart from Ireland, 





Our betrothal ring was an emerald; she liked 
the stone on account of its green color, and 
when away she will always remember the bean- 
tiful home of her childhood. In her new posi- 
tion she will win other hearts and fresh esteem, 
but I trust on that account she will not lose her 
hold on your affection. You have loved her as 
a child; you have loved her as a woman grow- 
ing up among you; continue to love her as the 
Duchess of St. Albans, and think kindly of me 
for her sake. I return you our heart-felt ac- 
knowledgments.” Mr. Ossorne observed that 
the duke was half an Irishman, his mother hav- 
ing been an Irishwoman, and now he was com- 
pletely one, as he had as his better half an Irish 
wife. 

—They gave the Rev. Newman Hattso hearty 
a welcome back to his old parish that he told 
them he had a mind to go back to America, so 
as to be welcomed similarly again. 

—How not to do it, so far as the hospitalities 
of royalty should be dispensed, is amusingly ex- 
a in a recent letter from London to the 
New York Times. After stating that the Prince 
of Wales goes about a great deal, dining ont 
more than he dines in, always ready to accept a 
box at the theatre, with cigars for his suite, yet 
liberal in the matter of charities, the letter says : 
“The married danghters of the Queen do not 
take up any position of their own in this coun- 
try. The Princess Louis, of Hesse, like the 
Crown Princess of Prussia, lives chiefly abroad. 
Princess CHRISTIAN is delicate in health. The 
Princess Louisg, or Marchioness of Lorne (whose 
name is occasionally seen toward the beginning 
of some ceremonial list in the Court Cirenlars, 
with her husband, the marquis, following hum- 
bly at the tail of it), is rarely heard of, and is at 
present supposed to be traveling incognita on 
the Continent. As for the marquis, he has been, 
as it were, caught up into the clouds; the earth 
knows him no more, except as a pale phantom 
in the train of a royal procession. In short, the 
royal family, as far as they come into notice at 
all, figure more conspicuously as guests than as 
hosts. Under these circumstances it has fallen 
to the principal members of the aristocracy to 
fulfill the obligations of princely hospitality. 
The Duke of Sutherland has displayed great 
munificence whenever it has been necessary to 
entertain distinguished foreigners, as in the case 
of the Shah of Persia, and he also receives a 
great deal of general company at Stafford House, 
which is a much larger and finer mansion than 
Marlborough House, the residence of the Prince 
of Wales; but the duke himself takes little pleas- 
ure in these social engagements, and would much 
rather have a ride on a fire-engine, or be off, with 
an old jacket on, to inspect a mine or some new 
piece of machinery.” 

—Lovis NAPOLEON was undoubtedly, to use 
the language of the Yankee, a “kind busband 
and good provider.”” On his advent into France 
in 1848 it is known that he brought but a large 
baggage of debts; the Countess of Teba brought 
him as a marriage dower little beyond grace and 
beauty; and the close of his military business 
was deemed a lamentable failure. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, it seems he left about $1,000,000 to 
his widow and heir, on which they live in com- 
fortable distress at Chiselhurst. 

—Heotor GRAHAM TOLER, Earl of Norbury, 
who died recently, was for many years Chief Jus- 
tice of the Irish Court of Common Pleas. The 
last lines of his epitaph, written by himself, were 
addressed to the one that should toll the church- 
bell at his funeral, and ran thus, 

“ Nor-bury him without a lay— 
He was a ‘Tourer’ in his day.” 

—Hon. Savi Samve.s, Postmaster-General of 
New South Wales, during his recent visit to this 
country concluded a postal convention with the 
United States Postmaster-General, and the first 
mail thereunder arrived last week in the steam- 
ship City of Montreal. It contained *°2 begs, 
and in five minutes after its arrival Postmaster 
JAMES, With characteristic energy, had it on its 
way to Jersey City, en route to San Francisco. 

—Mr. J. B. Brown, of Portland, Maine, has 
enjoyed the delight which only such givers en- 
joy, namely, the delight of giving $10,000 toward 
the permanent endowment of Bowdoin College. 
We can imagine the spectral hand of the late 
Mr. Bowpotrn lifted over the head of Mr. Brown, 
and imparting the choicest benedictions of the 
defunct. 

—The British Museum is to possess the MSw. 
of Grore, the historian, as Mrs. GrRoTE has sig- 
nified her intention of presenting them to that 
institution. 

—HeEnri RocHerort is not so very dead aft- 
erall. At all events a French paper says that 
he is safely installed at Numbo, a little pictur- 
esque valley in New Caledonia. The govern- 
ment has had constructed at that place a cer- 
tain number of wooden huts for those of the 
convicts who would be glad to remain quiet or 
devote themselves to lubor. ROCHEFORT ap- 
pears submissive, and desirous of living tran- 
quilly and forgotten. 

—I{ there ever was a positive sort of being, it 
is the English bishop. In these days, when 
men of prominence are compelled distinctly to 
define their position, it is gratifying to see how 
clearly and emphatically the Bishop of Winches- 
ter lets England know where he stands, Speak- 
ing after the recent consecration of a new chan- 
cel and aisle at Christ Church, Stoke, he said 
he had always called himself an Evangelical, but 
he was quite as ready to call himself a High- 
Churchman. Notwithstanding, if people on the 
one hand were ready to hold out the hand of fel- 
lowship to the unreformed Church of Rome, he 
could not agree with them. On the other hand, 
he had the greatest sympathy with his Non-cop- 
formist brethren. This recalls to us the stand 
taken by a deacon in Maine, who was ‘‘ emphat- 
ically in favor of the Maine Law, but flatly 
against its enforcement.” 

—So far as printers are concerned, Mr. WILL- 
14M LLOYD GARRISON says: ‘‘ I consider myself 
one of the veteran printers of the country, hav- 
ing served an apprenticeship of more than seven 

years in learning the ‘art and mystery’ of print- 
ing, worked as a journeyman at the case and 
press, and for almost forty years occupied the 
post of publisher and editor, during that long 
period putting many a column in type with my 
own hands, con amore, making up forms, cor- 
recting proofs, and supervising other mechan- 
ical parts of the business.’? Doubtless Mr. GAR- 
RISON is an old hand, but we suspect that Mr. 
WEED, who did all that sort of thing more than 
half a century ago, ranks him by many years, 
and is now one of the oldest practical printers 
in the country. 
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Sirx Tuite, Bionpg, anp Rippon Corsace. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIIL., Figs. 50-52, 


Silk Tulle, Blonde, 
and Ribbon Corsage. 


Tus corsage of white silk 
tulle is trimmed with white 
blonde an inch and a quar- 
ter and two inches and a 
half wide, rolls of pale pink 
gros grain half an inch wide, 
and bows of pink gros grain 




















Fig. 1.—Gray Vieocne Over-Sxirtr aup 
JACKET. —Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. X., Figs. 87-44. 


ribbon two inches wide. On the right side is 
a pink rose. To make the corsage cut of stiff 
lace one piece each from Figs. 50 and 51, Sup- 
plement. Cover each of these parts in the 
middle to the straight line given with side- 
pleated silk tulle. Join the back and front ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures, farnish 
the corsage with a puff, as shown by the illus- 
tration and indicated on the pattern, and trim it 
with blonde. The seams of the blonde and puff 
are covered with gros grain rolls. On the outer 
edge of the corsage, on the wrong side, from 
* of Fig. 50 to ¥ of Fig. 51, set a row of gath- 
ered blonde four inches wide, and sloped off 





Fig. 1.—CoLtar For GIRL 
FRoM 7 TO 9 YEARS 
oLp.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. ITI, Figs. 21-23. 


Fig. 2.—SLEEVE 
FoR GIRL FROM 
7 Tro 9 YEARS 
o_p.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and de- 
scription see Sup- 
plement, No. IIL, 
Figs. 24 and 25. 











Fig. 1.—Buack Vicoone Croax. 
Backx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern, design, and description see Sa 
plement, No. 1X., Fige 83°, 83°-36. 







\ CrocuEet GIMP 
\ CoLiar. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Fig. 29. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


toward: the ends 
to a width of two 
inches and « half. 
Join the corsage 
with the basque 
from 36 to 37. 
Cut the basque of 
silk tulle in one 
piece from Fig. 52, 
Supplement, and 
trim it on the out- 
er edge, except- 
ing the top, with 
blonde and gros 
grain rolls. Ar- 
range the basque 
in pleats, bringing 
X on @, and gath- 
er it to suit the 
width of the back. 
Finally, trim the 
corsage with the 
bows and rose, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration, 


White Silk 
Tulle and 
Blonde Bertha. 


Tus bertha 
consists of a foun- 
dation of stiff lace, 
which is covered 
with a silk tulle 
puff, and bordered 
on the under edge 
with gathered 
blonde two inches 
and seven-eighths 
wide, and on the 
upper edge with a 
silk tulle ruche an 
inch and a quarter 
wide; this ruche 
is continued on 
the front edge of 
the right half of 
the bertha. The 
seams made by 
setting on_ the 
blonde and ruche 
are covered with 
a roll of light blue 
faille. The bow 
in the middle of 





Pink Satin Ficav. 
For pattern and 
description see Supplement, 
o, , Fi 3. 
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AnD BLonpe BERTHA. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VL, Fig. 28. 


Fig. 1.—Couta 
FROM 4 To 6 
[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. IV., 


, 
ig, 26. 


See 


y 


Fig. 53. 


CHILD FROM 4 TO 
6 YEARS OLD. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and 
description sce 
Supp ement, 
o. IV. 


Fig. 2.—Briack Vicoenr Cioax. 


Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern, design, and description see Sup- 


plement, No. IX., Figs. 33°, 33>-36, 





Fig. 2.—S.LeEVE ror 


the front is also of blue 
faille. On the left shoul- 
der is set a spray of small 
white, blue, and pink roses 
and buds, to which a vine 
of brownish leaves is join- 
ed. This vine is fastened 
on the neck of the bertha. 
Fig. 28, Supplement, gives 
the pattern for the founda- 


Fon. CHILD tion of the bertha. 


YEARS OLD. 




















Fig. 2:—Gray .VicoGne Over-Skirt AND 
JACKET. —FRont.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. X., Figs, 37-44. 


Crochet Gimp Collar. 


Tus collar consists of strips of insertion, 
which are worked with fine white thread in 
crochet gimp, and are joined each with one 
crocheted round. Crochet gimp edging 
borders the outer edge, and the seam made 
by setting on the edging is covered with a 
zarrow strip of linen stitched on. To make 
the collar work, first, a strip of the requisite 
length like the first part of the crochet gimp 
edging, consisting of two parts, by the de- 
scription given of Fig. 6, page 821, of Har- 
per’s Bazar, No. 52, Vol. VI. Then cut 
of net for the foundation of the collar one 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





piece from Fig. 29, Supplement, baste the strip of cro- 
chet gimp on the net as shown by the illustration, and 
join every two strips side by side with one crocheted 
round as follows: Always alternately 1 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the next single ch. (chain stitch) between 2 sc. 
of the round bordering the next strip on that side which 
is nearest the following strip, 1 ch., 1 sc. on the corre- 
sponding single ch. of the next strip, 1 ch. Having 
joined all the strips in this manner, separate the founda- 
tion of the collar from the net. For the edging of the 
collar work the second part of the crochet gimp edging 
from the description before referred to, and after finishing 
the edging sew it on 
the foundation of 
the collar. To cov- 
er the seam stitch 
on a bias strip of 
fine white jinen a 
quarter of an inch 
wide. Instead of 
this strip, a narrow 
neede-work __ bor- 
der, cut out from 
the foundation on 
which it was work- 


ed, may be used. 
Child’s Pocket. 


Tuts pocket is 
made of black gros 
grain, trimmed 
with black satin 
beads and a rosette 

and ends of black 
S gros grain ribbon. 
‘To make the pocket 
cut of gros grain, 
net interlining, and 
silk lining one 
whole piece from 
Fig. Supple- 
ment, and one piece 
from the under 
edge to the straight 
line given. Orna- 
ment the front of 
the pocket with 
beads as shown by 
the illustration, join 
the parts of the pocket, 
and turn down the flap 
along the straight line. 
Trim the flap with 
beads also, ran the 
material and lining to- 
gether along the free 
edge, and furnish the 
pocket with a hook 
and eye for closing. 
On the upper edge of the pocket sew two bands, each four inches 
and a half long, an inch and a quarter wide, and ornamented 
with beads as shown by the illustration. The free ends of these 
bands are fastened on the wrong side of a rosette of gros grain 
ribbon. The pocket is trimmed besides with ends of black gros 
grain ribbon, which are ornamented with beads. 
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Crtip’s Pocket. 
For pattern see Suppl., No. XVII., Fig. 56. 














Fig. 1.—Casumere Repincote.—Front.—[See Fig. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIII., Figs. 30°, 30°-32*, 32°, 
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Pryk Faitte Vest (Montespan Ficuv). 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 45-47, 


Vigogne Muff. 


For this muff cut of olive green vigogne a straight piece eight 
inehes and seven-eighths wide and eleven inches and a quarter 
long, trim this piece an inch and a quarter from each side edge 
with a strip of olive green velvet an inch and three-quarters wide, 
wad it,'and line it with black satin. Sew up the ends of the ma- 
terial and of the lining. On the sides set the material and lining 
into a binding of vigogne seven-eighths of an inch wide, and fasten 
elastic ribbon into this binding. Finish the muff with a bow of 
green gros grain ribbon two inches and three-quarters wide and 
a steel agrafe, as shown by the illustration. 


Pink Faille Vest (Montespan Fichu). 


Tus vest of pale pink faille is trimmed in the back with a | 


ruffle of the material arranged in treble box-pleats, the ends of 
which form revers in front. Underneath the revers on the left 
half of the vest is 
fastened a scarf, 
which is pinned on 
the right side at 
the bottom of the 
waist, as shown by 
the illustration, in 
adjusting the fichu. 
The vest is trim- 
med with bows of 
gros grain ribbon 
an inch and three- 
quarters wide and 
a spray of roses. 
A silk tulle ruche 
is set into the neck. 
To make the vest 
cut of the material 
two pieces from 
Fig. 45, Supple- 
ment, and one piece 
each from Figs. 46 
and 47 on the bias, 
having first joined 
on the piece turned 
down in Supple- 
ment on Fig. 47, 
and cutting Fig. 46 
whole. Furnish 
both halves of the 
vest with net inter- 
lining and silk lin- 
ing, join the parts 
in the middle of the 
back from 29 to 30, 
face the front edge 
with a‘strip of the 
material an inch 
and a quarter wide, 
and furnish the 
vest with buttons 
and button - holes. 
Cord the vest on 
the neck and on 
the outer edge. 
Having lined the 
scarf from the up- 
per edge to the 
straight line with 
Swiss muslin, bind 
the remaining part 
on the outer edge 
with a bias strip 
of Swiss muslin a 
quarter of an inch 
wide. Fig. 46 is 
furnished with a 
similar binding on 
the under edge and 
ontheends. Both 
parts are then 
pleated as indica- 
ted on the pattern, 
and sewed on the 
vest as shown by 


2.] 











} 
| 
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the illustration. On the left side of the revers fasten a 
bow, the long ends of which hang down in the back: On 
the right side sew on a spray o. roses and a smaller bow; 
a similar bow covers the Jayers of pleats of the scarf 
where it is fastened at the | ottom of the waist. Finally, 
furnish the vest with the tulle ruche. ; 





VLADIMIR THE GREAT. 

b if -weesee'e THE GREAT was the first king of 

Russia who became a Christian, after being a most 
bigoted heathen. His martial fame had spread far and 
wide, and this, together with his bad character (for he 
lived openly with six wives), excited a great rivalry among 
the four religions ; A 
for the honor of 
his conversion. 
Mohammedan- 
ism he rejected, 
as it prohibited 
the use of wine ; 
the Romait Ca- 
tholic he refused, 
because it had a 
man—the Pope 
—at the head of 
it; and Judaism 
was to him out of the 
question, as he saw no 
sense in obeying a na- 
tion under the ban of 
Heaven. In the mean 
time his emissaries re- 
turned from Byzan- 
tium with such a brill- 
iant account of the 
Greek worship as prac 
ticed in that rich city 
that he was delighted, 
and embraced it in- 
stantaneously, broke 
down his idols, threw 
them into the Dnieper, 
and ordered the peo- 
ple to be baptized in 
the river on a fixed 
day. Millions flocked 
to this compulsory baptism. 
In the present day immersion 
in cold water is not adopted ; 
warm water is substituted, and 
the babe -is blown on three 
times, which is supposed to 
blow out the devil; some of the hair is cut off, waxed, and 
thrown into the font. ‘The service very much resembles the Ro- 
man Catholic ; it is read in the Sclavonian dialect. A great deal 
of Gregorian music is introduced in it. Confession is a most 
important doctrine. At the sacrament they have five loaves— 
one for our Saviour, one for the Virgin, and three for the saints. 
The one for our Saviour is dipped in wine, and eaten in small 
pieces. A curious practice is observed at their burials. A piece 
of paper is put into the hands of the deceased, it being a prayer 
for the remission of voluntary and involuntary sins, to be carried 
with them into the other world. 





Murr. 


VIGOGNE 





Fig. 2.—Casumere Repincote.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 30*, 30-32", 32°, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Fepruary 21, 1874, 





PALMISTRY. 

By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
A wittLe hand, a frir soft hand, 
Dimpled, and sweet to kiss: 

No sculptor ever carved from stone 

A lovelier hand than this, 


A hand as idle and as white 
As lilies on their stems, 
Dazzling with rosy finger-tips, 

Dazzling with crusted gems. 


Another hand—a tired old hand, 
Whitten with many lines ; 

A faithful, weary hand, whereon 
The pearl of great price shines! 


For folded, as the wingéd fly 
Sleeps in the chrysalis, 

Within this little paim I see 
That lovelier hand than this! 





(Continued from No. 6, page 95.) 
LADY ANNA. 
Br ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “ Barchester Towers,” “‘The Golden 


Lion of Granpere,” “Orley Farm,” “‘ The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 








CHAPTER XLV. 
.THE LAWYERS AGREE. 

Wuew a month had passed by, a great many 
people knew how Mr. Daniel Thwaite had come 
by the wound in his back, but nobody knew it 
** officially.” ‘There is a wide difference in the 
qualities of knowledge regarding such matters. 
In affairs of public interest we often know, or 
fancy that we know, down to every exact detail, 
how a thing has been done—who have given the 
bribes and who have taken them—who has told 
the lie and who has pretended to believe it—who 
has peculated, and how the public purse has suf- 
fered—who was in love with such a one’s wife, 
and how the matter was detected, then smoth- 
ered up and condoned ; but there is no official 
knowledge, and nothing can be done. ‘The tai- 
lor and the Earl, the Countess and her daugh- 
ter, had become public property since the great 
trial had been commenced, and many eyes were 
on them. Before a week had gone by it was 
known in every club and in every great draw- 
ing-room that the tailor had been shot in the 
shoulder—and it was almost known that the pis- 
tol had been fired by the hands of the Count- 
ess, ‘The very eminent surgeon into whose hands 
Daniel had luckily fallen did not press his ques- 
tions very far when his patient told him that it 
would be for the welfare of many people that 
nothing further should be asked on the matter. 
** An accideut has occurred,” said Daniel, ‘‘ as 
to which I do not intend to say any thing fur- 
ther, I can assure you that no injury has been 
done beyond that which I suffer.” ‘The eminent 
surgeon no doubt spoke of the matter among 
his friends, but he always declared that he had 
no certain knowledge as to the hand which fired 
the pistol. 

The women in Keppel Street of course talked. 
There had certainly been a smoke and a smell 
of gunpowder. Mrs. Richards had heard noth- 
ing. Sarah thought that she had heard a noise. 
They both were sure that Daniel ‘Thwaite had 
been much the worse for drink —a statement 
which led to considerable confusion. No pistol 
was ever seen, though the weapon remained in 
the old desk for some days, and was at last con- 
veyed out of the house when the Countess left it 
with all her belongings. She had been afraid to 
hide it more stealthily, or even throw it away, 
lest her doing so should be discovered. Had*the 
law interfered —had any search-warrant been 
granted—the pistol would, of course, have been 
found. As it was, no one asked the Countess a 
question on the subject. The lawyers who had 
been her friends, and had endeavored to guide 
her through her difficulties, became afraid of 
her, and kept aloof from her. ‘They had all gone 
over to the opinion that Lady Anna should be 
allowed to marry the tailor, and had on that ac- 
count become her enemies. She was complete- 
ly isolated, and was now spoken of mysteriously 
—as a woman who had suffered much, and was 
nearly mad with grief, as a violent, determined, 
dangerous being, who was interesting as a sub- 
jzct for conversation, but one not at all desir- 
able as an acquaintance. During the whole of 
this month the Countess remained in Keppel 
Street, and was hardly ever seen by any but the 
inmates of that house, 

Lady Anna had returned home all alone on the 
evening of the day on which the deed had been 
done, after leaving her lover in the hands of the 
old nurse with whose services he had been fur- 
nished. The rain was still falling as she came 
through Russell Square. ‘The distance was in- 
deed short, but she was wet and cold and drag- 
gled when she returned ; and the criminality of 
the deed which her motber had committed had 
come fully home to her mind during the short 
journey. The door was opened to her by Mrs. 

ichards, and she at once asked for the Count- 
ess. *‘Lady Anna, where have you been?” asked 
Mrs. Richards, who was learning to take upon 
herself during these troubles something of the 
conor of finding fault. But Lady Anna put 

er aside without a word, and went into the par- 
lor, There sat the Countess just as she had been 
left, except that a pair of candles stood upon the 
table, and that the tea-things had been laid there. 
“*You are all wet,” she said.’ ** Where have you 
been ?” 

“He has told me all,” the girl replied, with- 
ont answering the question. **Oh, mamma, 
bow could you do it?” 











** Who has driven me to it? It has been you 
—you, you. Well—what else?” 

‘* Mamma, he has forgiven you.” 

“Forgiven me! I will not have his forgive- 
ness. 

**Oh, mamma, if I forgive you, will you not 
be friends with us?” She stooped over her moth- 
er and kissed her, and then went on and told 
what she had to tell. She stood and told it all 
in a low voice, so that no ear but that of her 
mother should hear her—how the ball had hit 
him, how it had been extracted, how nothing 
had been and nothing should be told, how Dan- 
iel would forgive it all and be her friend if she 
would let him. ‘‘ But, mamma, I hope you will 
be sorry.” The Countess sat silent, moody, 
grim, with her eyes fixed on the table. She 
would say nothing. ‘* And, mamma, | must go 
to him every day, to do things for him and to 
help to nurse him. Of course he will be my hus- 
band now.” Still the Countess said not a word, 
either of approval or of dissent. Lady Anna sat 
down for a moment or two, hoping that her 
mother would allow her to eat and drink in the 
room, and that thus they might again begin to 
live together. But not a word was spoken nor 
a motion made, and the silence became awful, 
so that the girl did not dare to keep her seat. 
‘“* Shall I go, mamma ?” she said. 

**Yes, you had better go.” After that they 
did not see each other again on that evening, and 
during the week or ten days following they lived 
apart. 

Pon the following morning, after an early break- 
fast, Lady Anna went to Great Russell Street, and 
there she remained the greater part of the day. 
The people of the house understood that the 
couple were to be married as soon as their lodger 
should be well, and had heard much of the mag- 
nificence of the marriage. They were kind and 
good, and the tailor declared very often that this 
was the happiest period of his existence. Of all 
the good turns ever done to him, he said, the 
wound in his back had been the best. As his 
sweetheart sat by his bedside they planned their 
future life. They would still go to the distant 
land on which his heart was set, though it might 
be only for a while; and she, with playfulness, 
declared that she would go there as Mrs. ‘Thwaite. 
**T suppose they can’t prevent me calling myself 
Mrs. ‘Thwaite, if { please.” 

**T am not so sure of that,” said the tailor. 
** Evil burs stick fast.” R 

It would be vain now to tell of all the sweet 
lovers’ words that were spoken between them 
during those long hotirs; but the man believed 
that no girl had ever been so true to her lover 
through so many difficulties as Lady Anna had 
been to him, and she was sure that she had nev- 
er varied in her wish to become the wife of the 
man who had first asked her for her love. She 
thought much and she thought often of the young 
lord; but she took the impress of her lover's 
mind, and learned to regard her cousin, the Earl, 
as an idle, pretty popinjay, born to eat, to drink, 
and to carry sweet perfumes. ‘‘ Just a butter- 
fly,” said the tailor. 

**Qne of the brightest butterflies,” said the 
girl. 

‘** A woman should not be a butterfly—not al- 
together a butterfly,” he answered. ‘* But for a 
man it is surely a contemptible part. Do you 
remember the young man who comes to Hotspur 
on the battle-field, or him whom the king sent to 
Hamlet about the wager? When I saw Lord 
Lovel at his breakfast-table, I thought of them. 
I said to myself that spermaceti was the ‘ sover- 
eignest thing on earth for an inward wound,’ and 
I told myself that he was of ‘very soft society, 
and great showing.’” She smiled, though she did 
not know the words he quoted, and assured him 
that her poor cousin Lord Lovel would not trouble 
him much in the days that were to come. ‘* He 
will not trouble me at all, but as he is your cous- 
in, I would fain that he could bea man. He had 
a sort of gown on which would have made a grand 
frock for you, sweetheart—only too smart, I fear, 
for my wife.” She laughed and was pleased, and 
remembered without a shade either of regret or 
remorse the manner in which the popinjay had 
helped her over the stepping-stones at Bolton 
Abbey. 

But the tailor, though he thus scorned the lord, 
was quite willing that a share of the property 
should be given up to him. ‘Unless you did, 
how on earth could he wear such grand gowns 
as that? Ican understand that he wants it more 
than I do, and if there are to be earls, I suppose 
they should be rich. We do not want it, my 

irl.” 
on You will have half, Daniel,” she said. 

** As far as that goes, I do not want a doit of 
it—not a penny-piece. When they paid me what 
became my own by my father’s will, I was rich 
enough—rich enough for you and me too, my 
girl, if that wasall. Butit is better that it should 
he divided. If he had it all, he would bay too 
many gowns. And it may be that with us some 
good will come of it. As far as I can see, no 
good comes of money spent on race-courses and 
in gorgeous gowns.” 

This went on from day to day throughout a 
month, and every day Lady Anna took her place 
with her lover. After a while her mother came 
up into the drawing-room in Keppel Street, and 
then the two ladies again lived together. Little 
or nothing, however, was said between them as 
to their future lives. ‘The Countess was quiet, 
sullen, and to a by-stander would have appeared 
indifferent. She had been utterly vanquished by 
the awe inspired by her own deed, and by the 
fear, which had lasted for some days, that she 
might be dragged to trial for the offense. As 
that dread subsided, she was unable to recover 
her former spirits. She spoke no more of what 
she had done and what she had suffered, but 
seemed to submit to the inevitable. She said 
nothing of any future life that might be in store 
for lier, auw, as far as her daughter could perceive, 





had no plans formed for the coming time. At 
last Lady Anna found it necessary to speak of 
her own plans. ‘* Mamma,” she said, ‘* Mr. 
Thwaite wishes that banns should be read in 
church for our marriage.” 

“ Banns !” exclaimed the Countess. 

**Yes, mamma; he thinks it best.” The Count- 
ess made no further observation, If the thing 
was to be, it mattered little to her whether they 
were to be married by banns or by license— 
whether her girl should walk down to church 
like a maid-servant, or be married with all the 
pomp and magnificence to which her rank and 
wealth might entitle her. How could there be 
splendor, how even decency, in such a marriage 
as this? She, at any rate, would not be present, 
let them be married in what way they would, 
On the fourth Sunday after the shot had been 
fired, the banns were read for the first time in 
Bloomsbury Church, and the future bride was 
described as Anna Lovel—commonly called ‘The 
Lady Anna Lovel—spinster. Neither on that oc- 
casion, nor on either of the two further callings, 
did any one get up in church to declare that im- 
pediment existed why Daniel 'Thwaite the tailor 
and Lady Anna Lovel should not be joined to- 
gether in holy matrimony. 

In the mean time the lawyers had been at work 
dividing the property, and in the process of doing 
so it had been necessary that Mr. Goffe should 
liave various interviews with the Countess. She, 
also, as the undisputed widow of the late intes- 
tate Earl, was now a very rich woman, with an 
immense income at her control. But no one 
wanted assistance from her. ‘There was her rev- 
enue, and she was doomed to live apart with it 
in her solitude, with no fellow-creature to rejoice 
with her over her triumph, with no dependent 
whom she could make happy with her wealth. 
She was a woman with many faults, but covet- 
ousness was not one of them. If she could have 
given it all to the young Earl, and her daughter 
with it, she would have been a happy woman. 
Had she been permitted to dream that it was all 
so settled that her grandchild would become of 
all Earl Lovels the most wealthy and most splen- 
did, she would have triumphed indeed. But, as 
it was, there was no spot in her future career 
brighter to her than those long years of suffering 
which she had passed in the hope that some day 
her child might be successful, ‘Triumph indeed ! 
There was nothing before her but solitude and 
shame. 

Nevertheless she listened to Mr. Goffe, and 
signed the papers that were put before her. 
When, however, he spoke to her of what was 
necessary to the marriage—as to the settlement 
which must, Mr. Goffe said, be made as to the 
remaining moiety of her daughter’s property— 
she answered curtly that she knew nothing of 
that, Her daughter's affairs were no concern of 
hers. She had, indeed, worked hard to establish 
her daughter's rights, but her daughter was now 
of age, and could do as she pleased with her own. 
She would not even remain in the room while the 
matter was being discussed. ‘‘ Lady Anna and 
1 have separate interests,” she said, haughtily. 

Lady Anna herself simply declared that half 
of her estate should be made over to her cousin, 
and that the other half should go to her hus- 
band. But the attorney was not satisfied to take 
instructions on a matter of such moment from 
one so young. As to all that was to appertain 
to the Earl, the matter was settled. ‘The Solic- 
itor-General and Sergeant Bluestone had acceded 
to the arrangement, and the Countess herself 
had given her assent before she had utterly sep- 
arated her own interests from those of her daugh- 
ter. In regard to so much Mr. Goffe could go 
to work in conjunction with Mr. Flick without a 
scruple; but as to that other matter there must 
be consultations, conferences, and solemn de- 
bate. The young lady, no doubt, might do as 
she pleased; but lawyers can be very powerful. 
Sir William was asked for his opinion, and sug- 
gested that Daniel Thwaite himself should be in- 
vited to attend at Mr. Goffe’s chambers, as soon 
as his wound would allow him todo so. Daniel, 
who did not care for his wound so much as he 
should have done, was with Mr. Goffe on the fol- 
lowing morning, and heard a lengthy explanation 
from the attorney. ‘The Solicitor-General had 
been consulted—this Mr. Goffe said, feeling that 
a tailor would have not a word to say against so 
high an authority—the Solicitor-General had 
been consulted, and was of opinion that Lady 
Anna’s interests should be guarded with great 
care. A very large property, he might say a 
splendid estate, was concerned. Mr. Thwaite 
ef course understood that the family had been 
averse to this marriage—naturally very averse, 
Now, however, they were prepared to yield. 

The tailor interrupted the attorney at this pe- 

riod of his speech. ‘* We don’t want any body 
to yield, Mr. Goffe. We are going to do what 
we please, and don’t know any thing about yield- 
ing.” 
Mr. Goffe remarked that all that might be very 
well, but that as so large a property was at stake, 
the friends of the lady, according to all usage, 
were bound to interfere. A settlement had al- 
ready been made in regard to the Earl. 

**You mean, Mr. Goffe, that Lady Anna has 
given her cousin half her money ?” 

The attorney went on to say that Mr. Thwaite 
might put it in that way if he pleased. The deeds 
had already been executed. With regard to the 
other moiety, Mr. Thwaite would no doubt not 
object to a trust-deed, by which it should be ar- 
ranged that the money should be invested in land, 
the interest to be appropriated to the use of Lady 
Anna, and the property be settled on the eldest 
son. Mr. Thwaite would, of course, have the 
advantage of the income during his wife’s life. 
The attorney, in explaining all this, made an ex- 
ceedingly good legal exposition, and then waited 
for the tailor’s assent. 

** Are those Lady Anna's instructions ?” 

Mr. Goffe replied that the proposal was made 





in accordance with the advice of the Solicitor- 
General. 

**]'ll have nothing to do with such a settle- 
ment,” said the tailor, ‘* Lady Anna has given 
away half her money, and may give away the 
whole if she pleases. She will be the same to 
me whether she comes full- handed or empty. 
But when she is my wife her property shall be 
my property, and when I die there shall be no 
such abomination as an eldest son.” Mr. Goffe 
was persuasive, eloquent, indignant, and very 
wise. All experience; all usage. all justice, all 
tradition, required that there should be some 
such settlement as he had suggested. But it was 
in vain, ‘‘I don’t want my wife to have any 
thing of her own before marriage,” said he; *‘ but 
she certainly shall have nothing after marriage 
—independent of me.” For a man with sound 
views of domestic power and marital rights, al- 
ways choose a Radical’ In this case there was 
no staying him. ‘The girl was all on his side, 
and Mr. Goffe, with infinite grief, was obliged to 
content himself with binding up a certain portion 
of the property to make an income for the wid- 
ow, should the tailor die before his wife. And 
thus the tailors marriage received the sanction 
of all the lawyers, 

A day or two after this Daniel Thwaite called 
upon the Countess, It was now arranged that 
they should be married early in July, and ques- 
tions had arisen as to the manner of the cere- 
mony. Who should give away the bride? Of 
what nature should the marriage be? Should 
there be any festival? Should there be bride- 
maids? Where should they go when they were 
married? What dresses should be bought? Aft- 
er what fashion should they be prepared to live ? 
Those, and questions of a like nature, required to 
be answered, and Lady Anna felt that these mat- 
ters should not be fixed without some reference 
to her mother. It had been her most heart-felt 
desire to reconcile the Countess to the marriage 
—to obtain, at any rate, so much recognition as 
would enable her mother to be present in the 
church. But the Countess had altogether re- 
fused to speak on the subject, and had remained 
silent, gloomy, and impenetrable. The Daniel 
had himself proposed that he would see her, and 
on a certain morning he called. He sent up his 
name, with his compliments, and the Countess 
allowed him to be shown into her room. Lady 
Anna had begged that it might be so, and she 
had yielded—yielded without positive assent, as 
she had now done in all matters relating to this 
disastrous marriage. On that morning, howev- 
er, she had spoken a word. ‘If Mr, Thwaite 
chooses to see me, I must be alone.” And she 
was alone when the tailor was shown into the 
room. Up to that day he had worn his arm in 
a sling, and should then have continued to do 
so; but, on this visit of peace to her who had at- 
tempted to be his murderer, he put aside this 
outward sign of the injury she had inflicted on 
him. He smiled as he entered the room, and 
she rose to receive him. She was no longer a 
young woman—and no woman of her age or of 
any other had gone through rougher usage—but 
she could not keep the blood out of her cheeks 
as her eyes met his, nor could she summon to 
her support that hard persistency of outward de- 
meanor with which she had intended to arm her- 
self for the occasion. ‘‘So you have come to 
see me, Mr. Thwaite ?” she said. 

*T have come, Lady Lovel, to shake hands 
with you, if it may be so, before my marriage 
with your daughter. It is her wish that we 
should be friends—and mine also.” So saying, 
he put out his hand,-and the Countess slowly 
gave him hers. ‘‘I hope the time may come. 
Lady Lovel, when all animosity may be forgot- 
ten between you and me, and nothing be borne 
in mind but the old friendship of former years.” 

**T do not know that that can be,” she said. 

**T hope it may be so. ‘Time cures all things 
—and I hope it may be so.” 

**There are sorrows, Mr. Thwaite, which no 
time can cure. You have triumphed, and can 
look forward to the pleasures of success, I have 
been foiled and beaten and broken to pieces. 
With me the last is worse even than the first. I 
do not know that I can ever have another friend. 
Your father was my friend.” 

** And I would be so also.” 

“You have been my enemy. All that he did 
to help me—all that others have done since to 
forward me on my way, has been brought to noth- 
ing, by you! My joys have been turned to grief, 
my rank has been made a disgrace, my wealth 
has become like ashes between my teeth—and it 
has been your doing. They tell me that you 
will be my daughter's husband. I know that it 
must be so. But I do not see that you can be 
my friend.” 

*«T had hoped to find you softer, Lady Lovel.” 

*‘Tt is not my nature to be soft. All this has 
not tended to make me soft. If my daughter 
will let me know from time to time that she is 
alive, that is all that I shall require of her. As 
to her future career, I can not interest myself in 
it as I had hoped todo. Good-by, Mr. Thwaite. 
You need fear no further interference from me.” 

So the interview was over, and not a word had 
been said about the attempt at murder. 


ooo 


CHAPTER XLVL 
HARD LINES. 


Ar the time that the murder was attempted 
Lord Lovel was in London, and had seen Daniel 
Thwaite on that morning; but before any con- 
firmed rumor had reached his ears he had left 
London again on his road to Yoxham, He knew 
now that he would be endowed with something 
like ten thousand a year out of the wealth of the 
late Earl, but that he would not have the hand 
of his fair cousin, the late Earl’s daughter. Per- 
haps it was as well as it was. ‘The girl had nev- 
er loved him, and he could now choose for him- 
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self, and need not choose till it should be his | 
pleasure to settle himself as a married man, 
After all, his marriage with Lady Anna would 
have been a constrained marriage—a marriage 
which he would have accepted as the means of 
making his fortune, The girl certainly had 
pleased him; but it might be that a girl who 
preferred a tailor would not have continued ¢ 
please him, At any rate he could not be unhap- 
py with his newly acquired fortune, and he went 
down to Yoxham to receive the congratulation 
of his friends, thinking that it would become him 
now to make some exertion toward reconciling 
his uncle and aunt to the coming marriage. 

‘*Have you heard any thing about Mr, 
Thwaite?” Mr. Flick said to him the day be- 
fore he started, ‘The Earl had heard nothing. 
‘*'They say that he has been wounded by a pistol- 
ball.” Lord Lovel staid some days at a friend’s 
house on his road into Yorkshire, and when he 
reached the rectory, the rector had received news 
from London. Mr. Thwaite the tailor had been 
murdered, and it was surmised that the deed had 
been done by the Countess. ‘I trust that the 
papers were signed before you left London,” said 
the anxious rector. ‘lhe documents making over 
the property were all right, but the Earl would 
believe nothing of the murder. Mr. Thwaite 
might have been wounded. He had heard so 
much before, but he was quite sure that it had 
not been done by the Countess. On the follow- 
ing day further tidings came. Mr. Thwaite was 
doing well, but every body said that the attempt 
had been made by Lady Lovel. Thus, by de- 
grees, some idea of the facts as they had oc- 
curred was received at the rectory. 

**You don’t mean that you want us to have 
Mr. Thwaite here ?” said the rector, holding up 
his hands, upon hearing a proposition made to 
him by his nephew a day or two later. 

** Why not, Uncle Charles ?” 

**T couldn't do it. I really don’t think your 
aunt could bring herself to sit down to table with 
him.” 

“* Aunt Jane?” 

** Yes, your aunt Jane—or your aunt Julia ei- 
ther.” Now a quieter lady than Aunt Jane, or 
one less likely to turn up her nose at any guest 
whom her husband should choose to entertain, 
did not exist. 

** May I ask my aunts?” 

** What good can it do, Frederic ?” 

** He’s going to marry our cousin. He’s not 
at all such a man as you seem to think.” 

** He has been a journeyman tailor all his life.” 

** You'll find hell make a very good sort of 
gentleman. Sir William Patterson says that he'll 
be in Parliament before long.” 

“Sir William! Sir William is always med- 
dling. I have never thought much about Sir 
William.” 

“Come, Uncle Charles—you should be fair. 
Tf we had gone on quarreling and going to law, 
where should I have been now? I should never 
have got a shilling out of the property. Every 
body says so. No doubt Sir William acted very 
wisely.” 

**T am no lawver. IT can’t say how it might 
have been. But I may have my doubts if I like. 
I have always understood that Lady Lovel, as 
you choose to call her, was never Lord Lovel’s 
wife. For twenty years I have been sure of it, 
and I can’t change so quickly as some other peo- 

le.” 

‘*She is Lady Lovel now. The King and 
Queen would receive her as such if she went to 
court. Her daughter is Lady Anna Lovel.” 

“It may be so. It is possible.” 

‘* If it be not so,” said the young lord, thump- 
ing the table, “where have I got the money 
from?” ‘This was an argument that the rector 
could not answer, so he merely shook his head, 
“*T am bound to ackuowledge them after taking 
her money.” 

** But not him. You haven't had any of his 
money. You needn't acknowledge him.” 

**You had better make the best of it, Uncle 
Charles. He is going to marry our cousin, and 
we should stand by her. Sir William very strong- 
ly advises me to be present at the marriage, and 
to offer to give her away.” 

‘“*'The girl you were going to marry yourself!” 

** Or else that you should doit. ‘That of course 
would be better.” 

‘The rector of Yoxham groaned when the prop- 
osition was made to him. What infinite vexa- 
tion of spirit and degradation had come to him 
from these spurious Lovels during the last twelve 
months! He had been made to have the girl in 
his house and to give her precedence as Lady 
Anna, though he did not believe in her; he had 
been constrained to treat her as the desired bride 
of his august nephew, the Earl, till she had refused 
the Earl’s hand; after he had again repudiated 
her and her mother because of her base attach- 
ment to a low-born artisan, he had been made to 
re-accept her in spirit, because she had been gen- 
erous to his nephew; and now he was asked to 
stand at the altar and give ner away to the tai- 
lor! And there could come to him neither pleas- 
ure nor profit from the concern. All that he had 
endured he had borne simply for the sake of his 
family and his nephew. ‘She is degrading us 
all—as far as she belongs to us,” said the rector. 
**T can’t see why I should be asked to give her | 
my countenance in doing it.” 

** Every body says that it is very good of her 
to be true to the man she loved when she was 
poor and in obscurity. Sir William says—” 

ig Sir William!” muttered the rector, be- 
tween his teeth, as he turned away in his disgust, 
What had been the first word of that minatory 
speech Lord Lovel did not clearly hear. He had 
been brought up as a boy by his uncle, and he 
had never known his uncle to offend by swear- 

ing. No one in Yoxham would have believed 
it possible that the parson of the parish should 
have done so. Mrs. Grimes would have given 
evidence in any court in Yorkshire that it was | 











absolutely impossible. The archbishop would 
not have bclieved it though his archdeacon had 
himself heard the word. All the man’s known 
antecedents since he had been in Yoxham were 
against the probability. ‘I'he entire close at York 
would have been indignant had such an accusa- 
tion been made. But his nephew in his heart of 
hearts believed that the rector of Yoxham had 
damned the Solicitor-General. 

‘There was, however, more cause for maledic- 
tion and further provocations to wrath in store 
for the rector, ‘The Earl had not as yet opened 
all his budget, or let his uncle know the extent 
of the sacrifice that was to be demanded from 
him. Sir William had been very urgent with 
the young nobleman to accord every thing that 
could be accorded to his cousin. ‘It is not, of 
course, for me to dictate,” he had said, ** but as 
I have been allowed so far to give advice some- 
what beyond the scope of my profession, perhaps 
you will let me say that in mere honesty you owe 
her all that you can give. She has shared every 
thing with you, and need have given nothing. 
And he, my lord, had he been so minded, might 
no doubt have hindered her from doing what she 
has done. You owe it to your honor to accept 
her and her husband with an open hand. Un- 
less you can treat her with cousinly regard, you 
should not- have taken what has been given to 
you asacousin, She has recognized you to your 
great advantage as the head of her family, and 
you should certainly recognize her as belonging 
to it. Let the marriage be held down at Yox- 
ham. Get your uncle and aunt to ask her down. 
Do you give her away, and let your uncle marry 
them. If you can put me up for a night in some 
neighboring farm-house, I would come and be a 
spectator. It will be for your honor to treat her 
after that fashion.” ‘The programme was a large 
one, and the Earl felt that there might be some 
difficulty, 

But in the teeth of that dubious malediction he 
persevered, and his next attack was upon Aunt 
Julia. ‘* You liked her, did you not?” 

** Yes, I liked her.” ‘The tone implied great 
doubt. ‘‘I liked her, till 1 found that she had 
forgotten herself.” 

‘** But she didn’t forget herself. She just did 
what any girl would have done, living as she was 
living. She has behaved nobly to me.” 

‘* She has behaved, no doubt, conscientiously.” 

**Come, Aunt Julia. Did you ever know any 
other woman to give away ten thousand a year 
to a fellow simply because he was her cousin? 
We should do something for her. Why should 
you not ask her down here again ?” 

**T don’t think my brother would like it.” 

“* He willif youtellhim, And we must make 
a gentleman of him.” 

‘*My dear Frederic, you can never wash a 
blackamoor white.” 

**Let us try. Don’t you oppose it. It be- 
hooves me, for my honor, to show her some re- 
gard after what she has done for me.” 

Aunt Julia shook her head, and muttered to 
herself some further remark about negroes. ‘The 
inhabitants of the Yoxham rectory, who were 
well born, ladies and gentlemen without a stain, 
who were hitherto free from all base intermar- 
riages, and had nothing among their male cous- 
ins below soldiers and sailors, parsons and law- 
yers, who had successfully opposed an intended 
matriage between a cousin in the third degree 
and an attorney because the alliance was below 
the level of the Lovels, were peculiarly averse to 
any intermingling of ranks. ‘They were descend- 
ed from ancient earls, and their chief was an earl 
of the present day. ‘There was but one titled 
young lady now among them, and she had only 
just won her right to be so considered. There 
was but one Lady Anna, and she was going to 
marry a tailor! ** Duty is duty,” said Aunt Julia, 
as she hurried away. She meant her nephew 
to understand duty commanded her to shut her 
a against any cousin who could marry a tai- 
or. 

The lord next attacked Aunt Jane. ‘You 
wouldn’t mind having her here?” 

**Not if your uncle thought well of it,” said 
Mrs. Lovel. 

**T'll tell you what my scheme is.” Then he 
told it all. Lady Anna was to be invited to the 
rectory. The tailor was to be entertained some- 
where near on the night preceding his wedding. 
The marriage war to be celebrated by his uncle 
in Yoxham Church. Sir William was to be ask- 
ed to join them. And the whole thing was to 
be done exactly as though they were all proud 
of the connection. 

** Does your uncle know ?” asked Mrs. Lovel, 
who had been nearly stunned by the proposition. 

“*Not quite. I want you to suggestit. Only 
think, Aunt Jane, what she has done for us all!” 
Aunt Jane couldn’t think that very much had 
been done for her. ‘They were not to be enrich- 
ed by the cousin’s money. ‘They had never been 
interested in the matier on their own account. 
They wanted nothing. And yet they were to be 
called upon to have a tailor at their board, be- 
cause Lord Lovel was the head of their family. 
But the Earl was the Earl; and poor Mrs, Lovel 
knew how much she owed to his position. ‘‘ If 
you wish it, of course I'll tell him, Frederic.” 

‘**T do wish it—and I'll be so much obliged to 
you.” 

” ‘The next morning the parson had been told all 
that was required of him, and he came down to 
prayers as black as a thunder-cloud. It had 
been before suggested to him that he should give 
the bride away, and though he had grievously 
complained of the request, he knew that he must 
do it should the Earl still demand it. He had 
no power to oppose the head of the family. But 
he had never thought then that he would be ask- 
ed to pollute his own rectory by the presence of 
that odious tailor. While he was shaving that 
morning very religious ideas had filled his mind. 
What a horrible thing was wickedness! All this 
evil had come upon him and his because the late 





Earl had been so very wicked a man! He had 
sworn to his wife that he would not bearit. He 
had done and was ready to do more almost than 
any other uncle in England. But this he could 
not endure. Yet when he was shaving, and 
thinking with religious horror of the iniquities 
of that iniquitous old lord, he knew that he would 
have to yield. ‘*I dare say they wouldn’t come,” 
said Aunt Julia. . ** He won't like to be with us 
any more than we shall like to have him.” ‘There 
was some comfort in that hope; and, trusting to 
it, the rector had yielded every thing before the 
third day was over, 

“ And I may ask Sir William ?” said the Earl. 

** Of course we shall be glad to see Sir William 
Patterson if you choose to invite him,” said the 
rector, still oppressed by gloom. ‘‘ Sir William 
Patterson is a gentleman no doubt, and a man 
of high standing. Of course I and your aunt 
will be pleased to receive him. As a lawyer I 
don’t think much of him—but that has nothing 
to do with it.” It may be remarked here that 
though Mr. Lovel lived for a great many years 
after the transactions which are here recorded, 
he never gave way in reference to the case that 
had been tried. If the lawyers had persevered 
as they ought to have done, it would have been 
found out that the Countess was no Countess, 
that the Lady Anna was no Lady Anna, and that 
all the money had belonged by right to the Karl. 
With that belief—with that profession of belief— 
he went to his grave an old man of eighty. 

In the mean time he consented that the invi- 
tation should be given. ‘The Countess and her 
daughter were to be asked to Yoxham; the use 
of the parish church was to be offered for the 
ceremony; he was to propose to marry them; 
the Earl was to give the bride away; and Dan- 
iel Thwaite the tailor was to be asked to dine at 
Yoxham rectory on the day before the marriage! 
The letters were to be written from the rectory 
by Aunt Julia, and the Earl was to add what he 
pleased for himself. ‘‘ I suppose this sort of trial 
is sent to us for our good,” said the rector to his 
wife that night in the sanctity of their bedroom. 

{ro BE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


IAM awakens a new and peculiar interest 
about this time. This is not caused by the 
recent death of the Siamese Twins, though their 
strange life was an unsolved mystery, and their 
almost simultaneous death re-awakened scien- 
tific inquiry and popular curiosity as to the na- 
ture of that physical union which bound them 
together. But the young King of Siam has re- 
cently reached his majority, and this event has 
been marked by a peaceful revolution in the so- 
cial and ceremonial affairs of the kingdom which 
indicates that the present monarch will eventu- 
ally bring about a great change in the character 
of his subjects, and in the rank which Siam will 
take among the countries of the world, From 
time immemorial many servile customs and cer- 
emonies have existed in Siam. Among these 
was the custom of never standing in the royal 
presence ; the highest nobles in the land could 
approach the king only on their knees. One 
nobleman visiting another of higher rank must 
assume a similar position, no matter how long 
the interview lasted. The administration of 
Siamese affairs has been in the hands of a regent 
for some years, during the minority of the pres- 
ent king. On the occasion of his recoronation 
at Bangkok, immediately after he ascended the 
royal throue he read a proclamation abolishing 
crouching and prostration in the presence of a 
superior. There was a brilliant assemblage con- 
gregated before the throne, and representatives 
from almost every civilized nation were present. 
The London Times remarks: “‘ During the read- 
ing of this edict all the Siamese present, to the 
number of about 400, remained in a prostrate 
condition on the floor, but at its conclusion they 
rose simultaneously, and did their best toward 
a bow to his Majesty in European fash- 
ion. any of them appeared ill at ease, and it 
was noticeable, by their round shoulders and 
half-stooping gait, that they were almost afraid 
of the position they found themselves in.”” The 
king stated in his proclamation that he was im- 
pressed with the conviction that no country 
could prosper where such servility and worship 
from one man to another was the custom. This 
youthful reformer has already introduced into 
Siam many features of European life. Various 
improvements in modes of travel have been 
commenced, and the higher classes of people 
are sending their children to places where they 
can acquire a European education. 





The Alexandra Palace on Musgrave Hill, near 
London, which was destroyed by fire last sum- 
mer, has been rebuilt, and in a few months will 
be ready for occupation. The new building will 
far exceed the old one in splendor. Some of 
the special features of it are the great hall, the 
conservatories, the picture-galleries, and the re- 
freshment-rooms. The hall will be one of the 
finest in England, being 385 feet long, 184 wide, 
and 100 high, and richly decorated. Beyond the 
open courts to the right and left of the hall are 
two conservatories, filled with plants and flow- 
ers, and arranged as promenades. An idea of 
the dimensions of these conservatories may be 
gained from the statement that they will in the 
centre be one hundred feet high and two bun- 
dred and five feet in width. Each of the two 
picture-galleries will be over two hundred feet 
long. here is also a large theatre, capable of 
seating about five thousand spectators. 





Information reaches us from Lima, Peru, in 
regard to a most extraordinary public entertain- 
ment which has been recently given in that city 
by an Italian named Contarini. It is said that, 
with great patience and perseverance, he has 
trained an opera company —— of thirty 
—— and parroquets, who perform Norma and 

Somnambula on a miniature stage with full 
chorus and recitative. The manager accompa- 
nies the artistes on a piano-harmonium, and each 
bird performs his part with wonderful perfec- 
tion. The wealth and fashion of Lima were 
present at the début of this ornithological com- 
pany in Norma, The applause excited by the 
performance of the principal contralto was so 








enthusiastic that the affrighted artistes took 
ight, aud sought refuge in the side scenes, aix 

in order to tranquilize them it was necessary to 
give them bread soaked in wine. The bird a: 

tistes have now become accustomed to applau 
Signor Contarini proposes to carry his exbibi 
tion to Europe, and doubtless the novel per 
formers would receive a cordial welcome in the 
United States. 





Not long ago a pale, emaciated little girl was 
brought into one of the police courts of New 
York city on the charge of stealing a watch and 
some clothing from a person who lived in the 
same house with her. The destitute appearance 
of the child awakened the sympathy of the jus- 
tice, who asked, kindly, ‘*‘ Well, Louisa, why did 
you steal this woman’s property?’ With sobs 
and tears she confessed that she had taken the 
property, and bad pawned it for a trifling sum, 
with which she bought some flour and food to 
keep her father and mother from starving. She 
said, “We did not have any thing to eat for a 
long time; father could not get any work, and 
mother could not borrow any thing to eat from 
the grocer. Mother used to be always saying to 
herself, ‘O God! what are we to do to keep 
from starving, or how can we get even a little 
wood for a fire?’’? The poor child said that she 
could not bear to see her mother so cold and 
hungry, and that she went out and tried to beg, 
but got nothing. Then she made up her mind 
to steal, and took the watch and clothes, which 
she pawned. She then bought some food and 
fuel, and for the first time in a month her father, 
mother, herself, and two other children had 
enough to eat and drink. The justice made in- 
quiries, and found that her story was only too 
true. He was compelled, however, to commit 
her to answer the charge of theft. A case of 
this kind always appeals to the sympathies of 
the public; and a few days after the child was 
committed to prison she was released through 
the instrumentality of a benevolent gentleman, 
who gave his bond for $500 to the justice as a 
pledge for Louisa’s future good conduct. Con- 
tributions have also been made to relieve the 
present necessities of the starving family, and 
to enable them to go to Ohio, where they have 
friends, and where they will be able to procure 
employment. Instances of want and suffering 
are frequent this winter. Yet there are many 
avenues of relief, and help may be obtained in 
deserving cases more easily than may be sup- 
posed, Phis child was taught at school by a 
teacher who would gladly have relieved her im- 
mediate necessities if she had been asked, for 
Louisa was a good scholar, and valued by her 
instructor. Strange that she did not seek that 
aid before yielding to temptation! 





The American Society of Painters in Water- 
Colors now have on exhibition at the National 
Academy of Design about six hundred pictures, 
Among so many a number of foreign pictures 
are found, of course, yet the exhibition is dis- 
tinctively American. 


The French government has favorably received 
a request made by Marshal Bazaine’s wife that 
she may share her husband’s captivity. The 
buildings within the inclosure of the fort on 
Sainte-Marguerite may be easily made to accom- 
modate the marshal’s family. A special wing 
will be devoted to their use, and they will have 
free access to a large garden surrounded by a 
wall. They willall, however, be required to pledge 
themselves to observe strictly the regulations 
made. And the prisoner will pledge his honor 
not to abuse the. facilities granted for allowing 
his family to modify the severity of his impris- 
onument, j 
' 





Over 30,000 young salmon have recently been 
placed in one of the tributaries of the Potomac, 
asmall branch of the Shenandoah, near Winches- 
ter, Virginia, this point being selected because 
there are no black bass there to devour the new- 
comers, and also because the water is clear and 
cool. The young salmon remain in the water 
where they are first placed until they weigh 
about a pound each, when they leave for the sea, 
They return after a few years, greatly increased 
in size. So there is every reason to believe that 
the Potomac, a few ycais oence, will abound in 
this most delicious of food fishes, 





Is there any thing we eat or drink which is 
not adulterated ? The latest complaint is that 
sugar turns tea black. Investigation shows 
that tea contains tannic acid, which might be 
all well enough, only sugars are impregnated 
with salts ofiron. The result when the two are 
mixed is an ink-like substance, 





No life could seem more undesirable and un- 
comfortable than that resulting from the physic- 
al union of two persons. The famous Siamese 
Twins appear to have lived more harmoniously 
than could be expected. Quite unlike each oth- 
er in many respects, it is a marvel how they 
managed. Eng was stronger and more healthy 
than Chang; their physical feelings and states 
of mind were unlike; they did not always want 
to do the same thing any more than any other 
two persons. A couple of days before their 
death, Chang, having become chilled by exposure 
during a drive, complained of being very cold, 
while his partner was in apparent good health, 
and grumbled because he had to sit by the fire. 
On the evening before their death they went to 
bed, but Chang was very restless. Some time 
between midnight and daybreak they got up and 
sat by the fire. Again Eng protested, and said 
he wished to lie down, as he wassleepy. Chang 
stoutly refused, and replied that it hurt his breast 
to recline. After a while they retired to their 
bed, and Eng fell into a deep sleep. Doubtiess 
they had more frequent disagreements than was 
generally supposed; but they understood that 
their intimate relation to each other could not 
safely be broken, and they made the best of their 
condition. Years ago certain experiments were 
tried upon the twins by leading surgeons in Lon- 
don, by whom it was decided that the severing 
of the connecting ligament would imperil both 
lives. It is said that for many years past the 
brothers have lived under a solemn compact 
which has been rigidly observed. This was that 
every alternate three days one of thetwins should 
do as he pleased, the other being merely an ap- 
pendage, and having no right to go any where 
of his own wish, or attend to any of his own 
personal affairs. This arrangement they ob- 
served with the greatest exactness, 
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Rovuxp the Northland winter hardens ; 
Low the sun of noonday shines ; 

Crystal blossoms of snow-gardens 
Glitter on the frosty pines. 

Finland sends the winds that pinion 
Neva’s deep and rapid tide. 

O'er the river's chained dominion, 
Cloaked and furred, the skaters glide. 


There are two among the skaters 
Who the biting breezes stem, 

Gay as though the Frost-Creator’s 
Gyves were roses unto them: 

The belovéd and her lover 
Bridegroom come across the seas, 

Tenderly he bends above her, 
Whispers words of troth like these; 
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THE PRINCE’S 


** Princess, let the frost’s bestowing 
Pave a path for flitting feet ; 

In our hearts is summer glowing, 
Summer's pulses in us beat; 

And I could not cherish fonder 
Thy white forehead, thy ripe mouth, 

Were the barren branches yonder 
Palms and banyans of the South. 


‘*Yet there is a land where lighter 
Winter rests on lawn and lea, 


But where summers bloom the brighter : 


Summer-loves are there for thee. 
Tardy spring-tide slow increases ; 

Rains of June make green the glen; 
Frost of winter never freezes 

Heirts and Joves of Englishmen, 


j Wp bie 





WOOING. 


‘Wilt thou share our misty regions ? 
Wilt thon dare the ocean wide, 
For the kingdom whose allegiance 
Turns to greet its Prince’s bride ? 
Oh, "twill welcome thee sincerely, 
For thy spotless brow of snow ; 
And more nearly and more dearly 
Since the sons of Britain know 


“T have sailed the wide world over, 
South and East have braved the tide, 
Yet could elsewhere ne'er discover 
Dearer heart to make my bride.” 
So he clasps her pliant figure, 
Hears responsive murmurs sweet : 
Through the frost’s unbending rigor 
Past they skim ‘with flying feet. 





Smoothly as the ice-track bears them, 
Smooth may glide their future life, 
While two empires’ love declares them 
Happy Prince and happy Wife! 
Rosy joy be theirs completest, 
Even now as Love decrees’: 
Britain’s sailor weds the sweetest 
Lady from the Baltic Seas 


L. H. F. Du Terreavs, 


Another bard, as patriotic if not as poetic:|, 


bursts into rhyme after the following fashion : 
Here they are, the royal pair, 
British Lion, Russian Bear : 
The Russian’s paws in muff are hid; 
The Lion’s claws in gloves are slid, 
Let us hope they'll keep them there, 
British Lion, Russian Bear. 
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THE YOUNG UHLAN—THE GRAND DUCHESS. MARIE OF RUSSIA AS HON. COLONEL OF YAMBURG UHLANS, 


THE ROYAL WEDDING. 


HE event of the season in England has been 

the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh, the 
second son and third child of Queen Victoria, to 
the Grand Duchess Marie, the only daughter. of 
the Czar of Russia. 
ceding page gives good portraits of the princely 
couple. ‘Ihe engraving on this page represents 
the Grand Duchess in the uniform of the Yam- 
burg Uhlans, of which regiment she is honorary 
colonel. 
with the jaunty czapka perched coquettishly on 


it, in a fashion that suggests the Grande Duchesse 
of Gérolstein. 


Friday is wont to be considered an unlucky 


| day for a wedding, but, curiously enough, the 
| Duke of Edinburgh and his bride were both be- 


The illustration on the pre- | 


trothed and married on Friday. The marriage 
was solemnized at St. Petersburg at noon. on 
the 
by the Greek. and afterward by the Anglican 
service, the bride and bridegroom belonging to 
these respective faiths. A brilliant assemblage 
of royal personages was present, including the 
imperial family of Russia, the Prince and Prin- 


cess of Wales, the Prince and Princess Imperial 
A very handsome Uhlan she makes, | 


of Germany, the Prince and Princess of Den- 


| mark, and Prince Arthur of England. 
her head, and the white sultana drooping above | 


The service of the Greek Church is unique 
enough to merit description. There was no mu- 
sic, the chants being intoned. The wedding- 
rings were borne on golden salvers, and tempora- 


23d of January, at the Winter Palace, first | 


rily deposited by the priest on the altar. Prince 
Arthur held a crown over the head of the bride- 


groom, and the Grand Duke Sergius another | 


over that of the bride, while the priest repeated, 
** Thou servant of God, Alfred Ernest Albert, art 
crowned for this handmaiden of God, Marie- 
Alexandroyna, in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost.” Portions of the Seriptures 
were then read, after which the crowns were re- 
moved, the wedding-rings put on, and the mar- 
ried couple walked thrice around a raised dais, 
holding the tip of the priest’s robe in one han 
and a lighted candle in the other. T 

mental cup was then blessed, ¢ 

from it, the priest presenting the cross, which 
they kissed. An admonition on the duties of 
wedlock and the benediction closed the service, 


} 


slican ceremony was performed by Dean 
y, of Westminster Abbey. 

The bride was attired, after true imperial fash- 
ion, in a long crimson velvet mantle, trimmed 
with ermine, the train of which was borne by 
four pages, anda crown of ‘diamonds. The 
bridegroom wore the Russian naval uniform. 
On the conclusion of the ceremony salvos of ar- 
tillery were fired, the great bell of the cathedral 
rang during the whole day, and the entire city 


The Ar 


was magnificent 


The Duke of inburgh was born. August 6, 
1844, and is consequently in his thirtieth year. 
The Grand Duchess Marie was born October 17, 


| 1853, and is therefore in hei twenty-first } 


She is winning 


and beautiful, and ver sympa- 
thetic in nature. 


The marriage is said to haye 
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been one of love, and a romantic story is told 
of the sailor-prince having fullen in love with his 
bride years ago, when she was but fourteen, and 
remained constant ever since to her image. In 
this instance convenience probably chimes well 
with inclinativna. ‘The Duchess of Edinburgh 
brings her husband—who is reputed to have a 
frugal mind—a dowry of a million rables, and a 
hundred thousand dollars a year besides, which 
makes him one of the richest princes of Europe. 
He is the heir, through his father, to the duchy 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, but whether the reigning 
duke will ever have a successor depends on the 
imperial will of Germany. The three ruling 
powers of Europe—England, Russia, and Ger- 
many—are now closely connected by marriage ; 
and though the example of the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein question proves how little effect this has 
on hostilities once begun, it will be likely to have 
its weight in averting them as long as possible, 
and thus prove a blessing indirectly to the peo- 
ple, who bear the burden of war in the end. 





SILENCE. 
PAREPA-ROSA. 


Waar do they say?- She is dead ?— 
The singer whe led us along 
The beautiful highways of song, 
Where we with sweet rapture were fed ? 


Ah, she was the goddess of song! 
The beautiful, bountiful queen, 
Who scattered her largess, I ween, 

For love of the wondering throng! 


We said, Is it angel, or bird, 
That heavenly tidings would bring ? 
So close to our hearts did she*sing, 
The throb of the spirit was heard. 


If death its cold fingers should lay 
On those lips ever sacred to song, 
The echoes would speedily throng 

To murmur a dirge o'er the clay. 


She is mute for a while, and not dead; 
For wonder it is, and not death, 
That hushes a moment her breath, 

Until the strange message is read. 


Too sudden the dark curtain fell 
That hides her away from our sight! 
Too soon has the bird taken flight, 
Without one brief note of farewell! 


Tis only a pause in the strain, 
Whose beauty we scarcely had guessed ; 
And the world she has brightened and blest 
Shall hear the sweet singer again! 








LILLIE’S VALENTINE. 


F there's any one thing I'm especially partic- 

ular about, it’s my letters. When the post- 

man’s hour comes round, I always seat myself 
by a window and watch for him. 

Naturally, I don’t enjoy Valentine’s-day very 
much. There I sit, an hour after the usual 
time, while the loaded postman stops at every 
door where there are any young folks, And 
when he runs up our steps, and I go to take the 
letters, he thrusts into my hands a dozen or so 
of lace-bordered, pink-tinted, musk-scented— 
valentines ! 

You must admit it’s very trying—at my time 
of life. I don’t intend to tell you my griefs, but 
the story of my revenge—for I had my revenge 
on the young folks, who laugh at me, and think 
I was never young. It cost my old bones some 
aches to get materials, for I had to climb four 
dreadful flights of stairs. But never mind, I'll 
tell you the story. 

** Lillie,” I began—it was evening then, and 
Valentine excitement was nearly over—‘‘ I've 
been to see where your valentines came from.” 

**What!” she exclaimed, in surprise. ‘* Why, 
what do you mean? You didn’t go to—” 

** Oh, don’t be anxious,” I wenton. ‘I didn’t 
call on Messrs. Harry, Johnnie, and Willie. I 
went to the very house they were made in. I 
saw them come in white paper, and go out gor- 
geous valentines, I saw the rough, dirty hands 
that brought them to their present perfection.” 

“Oh! do teli me all about it!” began Lillie. 

I smiled grimly. 

“Tt ‘ll take all the poetry out of it; not a 
thread of romance can attach to it when I have 
once lifted the curtain from the sweet mystery.” 

“I don't care. I want to know. I always 
did wonder how they were made,” said this reck- 
less young American. 

** Well, now, Miss Lillie, what sort of a house 
should you expect a valentine factory to be?” 

** Let me see,” said Lillie, reflecting: ‘* some- 
thing very lovely and romantic, of course.” 

**Humph!” said I; ‘‘a four-story, dingy, ugly 
brick building, in a very dirty street.” 

“Horrid!” suid she. ‘* But it was pretty in- 
side?” 

**Remarkably,” said I, maliciously. ‘‘The first 
thing I saw on entering was a room full of stamp- 
ing-machines, and a dirty, rough-looking man at 
each one.” 

** Was that where the valentine began?’’ asked 
Lillie, forgetting her disgust. 

“No; it started in a room in the attic, where 
I went.” 

**Oh, good! tell me just how it began.” 

“Well, it began—was designed, in fuct—by 
an artist, employed by the owner of the factory, 
who sat in the upper story, and studied and 
worked over his sketches till he perfected a de- 
sign. Let me see your prettiest valentine, Lillie.” 

Lillie brought it out, and I must say it was 
very pretty. A broad lace border surrounding 
a pensive maiden sitting in a bower of roses be- 
hind a very ingenious cage or veil of silk paper. 

“ Well,” I went on, ** this design was invent- 


ea and carefully drawn out by the artist—lace 





border and all. The picture part—that is, the 
interesting damsel and bower of roses—was sent 
to a lithographer, who-printed it in the middle of 
hundreds and thousands of sheets of fine white 
paper. While he was doing this, the lace bor- 
der was being imitated by a die-cutter. This 
man takes a smooth piece of soft steel—” 

“* Soft steel!” interrupted Lillie. 

“Yes; steel before it is hardened. They call 
it soft because it isn't as hard as it can be, and a 
hard steel punch can be driven into it. Well, the 
die-cutter draws the pattern of the lace on the 
steel, and, with dozens of punches of as many dif- 
ferent shapes, he proceeds to punch the pattern 
into the die. For every leaf and figure of the 
lace he has a separate punch. When it is all 
punched in, the die is hardened by heating red- 
hot, and then dashing cold water over it. 

‘* By that time the sheets of paper with the 
lithographed lady in the centre are ready to be 
ornamented. So the die is put into a press or 
stamping- machine, the paper laid under, the 
stamp brought down with force for an instant, 
When it goes up there is your lace border all 
pressed in. But there isn’t a hole through it 
yet.” 

“*T don't see how they make the holes,” said 
Lillie. 

‘* It's easy enough, or looks so, though if you 
should try, you'd probably tear the valentine to 
bits. To have the holes cut they are given to 
another man, with the die that stamped them, 
He lays the die on a bench, face up; on it, care- 
fully fitting at every point, he lays the valentine, 
face down; then he takes a piece of sand-paper 
and rubs it over the paper.” 

‘*Sand-paper!” exclaimed Lillie. 

“Yes, ‘That wears off the bits of paper that 
project, and as it’s the wrong side, of course it 
leaves the perfect lace on the right side. Funny 
enough it looks to see him turn pressed paper 
into beautiful lace by a moment's rubbing.” 

** He must be a funny lace-maker,” said Lillie: 
**not much like the Holland girls who make the 
lace this is like. I was reading about them the 
other day.” 

** When the lace-maker, or rubber, has finished, 
the valentine goes into the hands of girls to be 
ornamented. ‘The first thing is the painting, and 
a curious operation it is. At a long table sit sev- 
eral girls, and by each one a dish of paint and a 
set of stencil plates.” 

** You don’t mean like the one mamma marks 
linen with, do you?” asked Lillie. 

** Just like that, only they don’t have your 
mamma's name on. Perhaps the first girl is to 
paint the pink dress of our melancholy maiden. 
Her stencil has just the shape of the dress cut 
out. She lays it on the picture, gives it a dab 
of pink paint, and the dress is colored. The 
next girl takes it, lays her stencil on it, dabs on 
green paint, and all the leaves of the rose bower 
start into life. ‘The next one colors the roses ; 
and so it goes from girl to girl till every color is 
put on. Of course in that way a dozen can be 
colored while one could be painted by hand alone. 
Let me see—we've got it nearly done, haven't 
we?” 

“Oh no!” said Lillie; ‘‘there’s the pretty 
cage, and the wreath outside, besides this Cupid 
with bow and arrows, and lots of things.” 

** Well, it next goes into the hands of a girl 
who has before her droll little piles of hearts and 
darts, Cupids and doves, torches and rosé-buds, 
cut out of gold and silver paper, and silk and 
velvet.” 

** I'd like some of those,” said Lillie, ‘‘ to trim 
my paper doll’s dresses.” 

“Yes, they would be useful,” said I: ‘‘a 
flounce of bird’s nests, for instance, on the bot- 
tom of a dress, and doves and hearts scattered 
about on the skirt, would be unique.” 

** You needn't laugh,” said Lillie. ‘‘One ef 
these little festoons of flowers, like this, would 
be pretty across the front of a doll’s dress for an 
over-skirt, you know. But go on with the girls.” 

“The girl who ornaments this pattern has 
the design before her, and proceeds at once to 
glue on the things. First, she cuts out of paper 
the cage, and sticks it on. Then she selects 
roses and violets, ferns and forget-me-nots, and 
covers the edge of the cage. Then she sticks on 
here a Cupid aiming his arrow at the unfortunate 
prisoner behind the paper bars, there a bird’s 
nest full of eggs; under something standing up 
pretty well, like these two hearts, she stutis a 
bit of cotton, with sachet powder in it.” 

**T wonder where it is in mine?” said Lillie, 

eagerly. 
» Carefully passing her hand over the valentine, 
she found the little wad under the dress of a gilt 
damsel sitting among the flowers of the wreath, 
apparently guarding the prisoner. 

** Now I believe the valentine is done, and it 
only remains to pack it into a box, with dozens 
of its twin brothers, and send them off to the 
dealers. Now, my dear,” said I, a little mali- 
ciously, ‘I guess you won't feel quite so senti- 
mental over your valentines.” 

**T like them all the better,” said Lillie, 
**now I know how they’re made.” 

** Weil, but did I tell you, they cut the lace 
for cigar and soap boxes right by the side of 
this ?” 

**Oh, do they? I think they’re perfectly love- 
ly. My dolls have got over dresses of the lace 
out of papa’s cigar boxes.” 

** And the gilt figures that come on linen and 
muslin—” 

**T often wondered where they ‘came from,” 
interrupted Lillie. ‘* Every time papa gets new 
goods at the store I go down, and he gives me 
lots of pretty papers and funny little ribbons. 
I've got a whole box full, and I’m real glad I 
know how they're made.” 

** And you think as much of your valentines 
as ever?” [ asked. 

** Of course Ido! Those dirty workmen didn’t 
send them to me/” 








Well, you see I didn’t take away the romance 
from her valentines, if I did tell her all about 
their dingy birth-place. I dare say she'll be as 
eager as ever this year when Valentine’s-day 
comes. 

Perhaps you don’t think I had much of a re- 
venge ; but it was as much as I cared for ; for, 
after all, it isn’t so very long ago that I used to 
look for valentines myself. 





AN ECONOMICAL WIFE. 


HE following letter from Lady Compton to 
her husband, Lord Compton, afterward 
Earl of Northampton, written in the year 1610, 
the eighth year of James I., shows that our 
grandmothers were not so sparing of their hus- 
bands’ purses, after all, as some would have us 
think them: . 


“My sweer Livz,—Now I have declared te you my 
mind for the settling of your state, I suppose that it 
were best for me to bethink and consider within my- 
self what allowance were meetest for me. I pray and 
beseech you to grant to me, your most kind and loving 
wife, the sum of £2600 [$13,000], quarterly to be paid. 
Also, I would. besides that allowance, have £600 [$3000], 
quarterly to be paid, for the performance of charitable 
works: and those things I would not, neither will, be 
accountable for. Also, I will have three horses for my 
own saddie, that none shall dare to lend or borrow: 
none lend but I, none borrow but you. Also, I would 
have two gentlewomen, lest one should be sick, or 
have some other let. Also, believe it, it is an undecent 
thing for a gentlewoman to stand mumping alone, 
when God hath blessed their lord and lady with a 
great estate. Also, when I ride a-hunting, or a-hawk- 
ing, or travel from one house to another, I will have 
them attending; so, for either of those said women, I 
must and will have for either of them a horse. Also, 
I will have six or eight gentlemen; and I will have 
my two coaches, one lined with velvet to myself, with 
four very fair horses; and a coach for my women, 
lined with cloth, and laced with gold, otherwise with 
ecarlet, and laced with silver, with four good horses, 
Also, I will have two coachmen—one for my own 
coach, the other for my women. Also, for that it is 
undecent to crowd up myself with my gentleman- 
usher in my coach, I will have him to have a convenient 
horse to attend me, either in city or country. And I 
must have two footmen. And my desire is, that you 
defray all the charges for me. 

“And for myself, besides my yearly allowance, I 
would have twenty gowns of apparel, six of them ex- 
cellent good ones, eight of them for the country, and 
six of them very excellent good ones. Also, I would 
have to put in my purse £2000 ($10,000), and you to pay 
my debts. I would have £6000 [$30,000] to buy me 
jewels, and £4000 [$20,000] to buy me a pearl chain. 

“Now, seeing I have been, and am, so reasonable 
unto you, I pray you do find my children apparel, and 
their schooling, and all my servants their wages. Also, 
I will have all my houses furnished, and my lodging- 
chambers to be suited with all such furniture as is fit, 
as beds, stools, chairs, cushions, carpets, silver warm- 
ing-pans, cupboards of plate, fair hangings, and such 


e. 

“ So now that I have declared to you what I would 
have, and what it is that I would not have, I pray you, 
when you be an earl, to allow me £2000 [$10,000] more 
than I now desire, and double attendance.” 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresPponDEnT. ] 


Lite Appointments.—Co pos 

Mew ee Late the haveliane al Protea oni 

ERY sad disclosures respecting Emma have 

come to us from your side of the Atlantic. 
Her character, if she ever had any, appears to 
have become utterly bad, so much so that, in- 
stead of as usual being ‘‘ entreated to return to 
her friends,” all her friends are desirous to wash 
their hands of her. Ofcourse I mean the Emma 
Mine. What a curious history of commercial 
jobbery—of ‘‘ sensation” as applied to scrip and 
shares—do the annals of that big but empty hole 
exhibit! Can it be really true that the ore was 
hidden about so that the scientific gentleman 
sent out to examine it should find it cropping out 
in the most natural and eligible places? And 
also that our own Guy Livingstone was given a 
thousand pounds to sing its praises in a prose 
epic called Silver Land! It is this last episode 
which gives it so piquant a flavor with us gossips, 
though none of us, I hope, believe that Mr. Law- 
rence was aware that he was lending his talents 
to rig the market and buoy up a swindle. It is 
quite a new era in literature that popular authors 
should be sought out in order to float a mining 
scheme which was certainly not intrinsically 
heavy through the metal that it possessed, and I 
suppose men of letters should take it for a com- 
pliment. Up to this time it is only merchant 
tailors and advertising pill-makers who have kept 
a poet, but henceforward we of the pen may look 
to new appointments in the world of commerce : 
Novelist Extraordinary to the Goleonda Diggings, 
Poet Laureate of the Oyster-bed Company (lim- 
ited), or Deputy Romancer to the Amalgamated 
Society of Bill-Discounters. It is certainly an 
admission of the growing influence of fiction that 
it should be worth the while of these giants of 
(paper) finance to secure the services of a story- 
writer to gild their Dead Sea apples before they 
are showered down to tempt the public. Yet, 
upon the whole, it is probable that by this time 
Guy Livingstone wishes that the promoters of 
the Emma scheme had applied to somebody else. 
Another popular novelist himself informed me 
that he was once called upon by a gentleman in 
the city, ‘“‘connected with emigration,” and re- 
quested to lay the scene of his next story in—let 
us say—Nova Zembla. 

** But why so, my good Sir?” 

‘* Here are my reasons,” said his visitor, lay- 
ing down a check for £250. ‘It can’t signify 
to you where you place your characters, and as 
for the plot, you may make that just what you 
please.” 

** But I know nothing of Nova Zembla!” 

‘*Of course not; few people do—that is our 
difficulty. But we will supply you with every 
particular. We have maps, statistics, amount 





of rain-fall—every material, in fact, for a ro- 
mance.” 

“*T see: the climmte is perfect, I suppose, the 
soil fertile, the p »ple highly civilized, and 
lands to be had for . ae asking.’ 

** Pretty much like that,” was the frank avow- 
al. But my friend was a man of conscientious 
scruples, and if he had his price for encouraging 
poor ignorant folks to invest money in Nova 
Zembla, or even perhaps to emigrate thither 
with their wives and families, it was some figure 
beyond £250, so that that remarkable work was 
never written. 

In spite of all the political economists have 
said against alims-giving, I think it is creditable 
to our fellow-creatures that no less than eighty 
sums of £1000 each have been anonymously be- 
stowed last year in charity in this country. Of 
course this is quite independent of the general 
liberality, and seems to speak particularly well 
for the very-well-to-do class, On the other hand, 
there are cynics who look upon all such gifts in 
the light of conscience-money—as so much per- 
centage of ill-gotten gains; ‘if they can afford 
to give such sums, what heaps they must have 
stolen!” I remember an orator in Hyde Park 
inveighing against the Peabody gift upon the 
ground that the system of government under 
which a citizen could make so much money, 
even to give away, must needs be a rotten one. 
Wealth is, on the whole, so pleasant that one does 
not much pity its possessor for having hard things 
said of him, else it is certain that no very liberal 
millionaire—a]ways excepting Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, who has enjoyed the good word of the 
whole world (barring one barrister, who tried to 
marry her against her will)—is given credit for 
public generosity. It is, after all, a ‘‘ drop in the 
ocean,” ‘‘what is a hundred pounds to Aim?” 
etc., etc. Yet these donors, being anonymous, 
ought, it seems to me, to defy such detraction. 

‘The new King of Siam has abolished prostra- 
tion. Nobody is henceforth to approach the 
throne crawling upon his stomach, nor on all 
fours, but in the usual erect posture of articu- 
lately speaking men. In view of this example 
it is whispered that the court of St. James is 
seriously considering whether the retirement 
from the royal presence backward may not be 
deemed a little barbarous, as it is unquestiona- 
bly dangerous and undignified. Imagine, dear 
reader, your own R. K., who, like most witty per- 
sons, is inclined to embonpoint, progressing hind- 
side-before in the presence of his sovereign, and 
that with a court sword that has a tendency to 
trip him up in any case! Yet, upon my sacred 
honor, this acrobatic performance he has to un- 
dergo whenever he attends the Queen’s levée! 

A sad incident took place the other day in a 
court of justice in Ireland. A poor girl, after 
repeated corrections for drunkenness and steal- 
ing from the person, was condemned to twelve 
months’ imprisonment, whereupon, in earnest 
tones, she besought the judge to sentence her 
instead to five years’ penal servitude, that she 
might afterward have a chance of obtaining an 
honest livelihood, ‘*since if she got but twelve 
months, she must needs at the expiry of her sen- 
tence return to the streets.” And accordingly 
her wish was granted, It is scarcely possible to 
conceive a keener satire upon our boasted civiliza- 
tion than this. What a life, what a future, must 
represent itself to the unhappy girl whose prayer 
is to be hidden from the world for five years! 

Her misfortune, however, does not seem to 
attract so much attention as the heinous crime 
which Dean Stanley is said to have committed 
in composing for the Queen a Latin epitaph for 
the late Duchess of Kent in which the word 
coram is placed betore a thing instead of a per- 
son, Coram sepulcro, as he writes it, say all the 
scholars, is a piece of bad grammar for which 
Macaulay’s ‘‘ any school-boy” would be whipped. 
The dean, however, safe in his Westminster clois- 
ters, has replied nothing, and after many days 
some good-natured creature has discovered that 
Tacitus used coram precisely in the same way. 
Similarly the Attorney-General, Vernon Har- 
court, has been made to say Kvertére domos totos 
instead of totas, whereupon his enemies (who are 
many) have all been leaping at his throat, until 
the mistake was explained to be an error of the 
printer. It is really not too much to say that a 
false quantity is a greater offense in this country 
than fulse pretenses or false swearing—i. e., pro- 
vided it be in Latin or Greek. About our own 
mother-tongue we are by no means s0 particu- 
lar; nor is it long ago that the head-master of 
Winchester wrote a letter in self-justification to 
the Zimes such as for style, composition, and 
expression would not have passed mustér in the 
cheapest and worst of our magazines. If he had 
had to defend himself in Latin, it is said he would 
have been quite lucid. This is the result of our 
classical system of education—to produce schol- 
ars who can’t write English. It is supposed that 
one’s own language can be got up at any time. 

‘The New Chesterfield Letters are still exciting 
some conversation. Their unfortuvate writer, 
Lord Desart, complains that all ‘‘ London” is 
misjudging him in supposing that he is afraid of 
Colonel Fraser’s horsewhipping him, or of Col- 
onel White sending him a challenge. He is quite 
ready, it seems, for either fate. It is sad to see 
a man so young, and a lord, without a friend in 
the world to prevent his running his head against 
a brick wall—although, it is true, no shock, how- 
ever considerable, would ever dash out his brains. 

Do you ever ask riddles in the United States ? 
If so, ask this; if not, begin with it: ‘‘I haven’t 
got it, and I don’t want it; but if I had it, noth- 
ing would induce me to part with it.” I put the 
answer in a foot-note.* 

A pension of £120 a year has been granted to 
Mr. Martin Tupper from the Civil List for his 
Proverbial Philosophy. If the proportion of mer- 
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amount of the public grant in acknowledrment 
of literary talent—(not in any way to interfere 
with the pension settled upon him when syper- 
annuated by yourself )—iu the case of 

R. Kempur, of London? 





SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Author of “ Little Kate Kirby,” “For Her Sake,” 
“A Bridge of Glass,” “ Mattie: A Stray,” 
“No Man's Friend,” etc., etc. 





Book the Second. 
TWO YEARS AFTERWARD. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
TOM EASTBELL 18 ALARMED. 


Sepce Hitt was more desolate after Mary 
Holland had departed. ‘Though Miss Holland 
knew it not, she had been the ruling agent of 
that house, for good or evil, for a longer period 
than that from which the opening of our story 
dates. A forlorn little woman, set forever under 
suspicion by an adverse fate beyond her power to 
resist, she was still to be missed when she had 
passed from the home into which Simon Cul- 
wick’s charity had installed her. 

She was missed at once. She had remained 
the lady housekeeper in Mrs. Eastbell’s time as 
in Mr. Culwick’s; no one had interfered with 
her jurisdiction until the dark days came again, 
suddenly and swiftly, to this unlucky house. 

‘The servants knew that she was gone, although 
her boxes had not been carried from her room, 
and she had only spoken to Hartley of her going. 
This was one more change, sudden and unlooked 
for: what would happen next at Sedge Hill ? 

The news reached ‘Thomas Eastbell last of all 
in that house—when Wills had brought him his 
lunch into the picture-gallery after he had rung 
for it, not before. It was strange what a small 
amount of respect he had gained from the serv- 
ants during his stay, and with what distrust he 
was regarded, considering the trouble which he 


. had taken to make himself agreeable to the mera- 


bers of his grandmother’s household. _ Still, in 
response to one or two questions, the news was 
elicited from th? man-servant that Miss Holland 
had left Sedge Hill for good. 

** And a good job too,” said Thomas Eastbell, 
frankly and inelegantly. ‘‘ What did the old 
gal want with her about the place? It’s full 
enough now of people who've no business here, 
although they're making themselves scarce by 
degrees. Where's that Culwick ?” 

**'The young master, Sir?” 

** The young devil!—the young pauper !—the 
thundering big bounce !” screamed ‘Thomas East- 
bell, with unnecessary violence, ‘* You shut up 
about ‘ the young master,’ or you'll go next, if I 
have any thing to do with this house—which I 
may have—which I shall have, mind you— 
though every body treats me bad here.” 

** Indeed, Sir!” said the servant, quietly. 

Mr. ‘Thomas Eastbell was not drunk—scarce- 
ly half drunk—but he was excited, and he had 
paid a fair amount of attention to a brandy bottle, 
which was on the mantel-piece, in the course of 
the morning. He was scarcely himself. He was 
not a bold man; all the cunning in his nature— 
and a very fair stock of it he had—had been in- 
variably impaired by a want of nerve at critical 
moments of his career, when a steady hand and 
a calm heart would have been worth a Jew’s eye 
to him. He had been nervous since last night; 
he had been perplexed and surprised and alarmed 
then, and he had not got over it. He was a man 
of no forethought, the end of his plotting and 
counterplotting he was unable to perceive, and 
in his embarrassment he had taken brandy, which 
had given him courage to act upon the advice of 
Captain Peterson, and stand his ground at Sedge 
Hill. Perhaps it was best, but it was decidedly 
uncomfortable. Peterson kept him very much 
in the dark, but beyond the darkness there was 
money to be made—he could hear the melodious 
jingle of the coin now, unless his imagination 
was too strong for him, and it was simply the 
rattle of the handcuffs with which he had been 
familiar at odd periods of his career. Yes, he 
had been nervous, and it had required ardent 
spirits to support him. 

‘Where's he gone now ?” shouted Thomas 
Eastbell at the servant. ‘*Can’t you open your 
mouth a little wider, and answer my question? 
Where’s he gone?” 

**T think he has gone to Worcester again.” 

**T hope he will break his neck before he gets 
back—tbat’s all the harm I wish him,” muttered 
Tom. 

The servant was at the door, when Mr. East- 
bell’s voice was once more raised a note or two. 

** Here! —hi!—wait a minute, will you,” he 
screamed forth. ‘* Where's my grandmother ?” 

‘In her room.” 

** Is she coming down to-day ?” 

**T don’t know, Sir.” 

** Have they locked her up away from me—is 
that their game?” 

“*My mistress does not come down stairs ev- 
ery day—sometimes she will remain in bed for 
months.” 

** Because no one tries to rouse the poor lady 
—that’s it,” said Mr. Eastbell, with a sudden 
quaver of emotion in his voice, as he sat down 
and shook his head over the mutton-chop which 
had been brought to him. 

The door of the picture-gallery was opened 
by the servant, who found himself once more 
checked in his movement to dep.rt. 

** Here !—hi !—what are you in such an infer- 
nal hurry about?” Fastbell cried, ‘‘ ‘Take. my 
love to the old—to Mrs. Eastbell, and say that 
I shall be glad to see her as soon as she can 


make it convenient for me to pay my respects, 
and that I have important news for her—most 
important.” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

Wills withdrew, but outside the room he shook 
his fist in the direction of the door he had quit- 
ted, and then repaired to the servants’ hall with- 
out delivering the message with which his mis- 
tress’s grandson had intrusted him. Presently 
he would inform Hartley, who had had her in- 
structions from Miss Holland, and Sarah East- 
bell, and Reuben Culwick—but there was plenty 
of time. If he knew any thing of Mrs. Eastbell, 
he was certain that the old lady would receive 
no one after the fatigue of yesterday's dressing 
and undressing—and it was already well circula- 
ted in the house that the mistress must not hear 
of Sarah Eastbell’s flitting, a fact which the man 
in the picture-gallery was probably dying to com- 
municate, 

Thomas Eastbell consumed his lunch with dif- 
ficulty. He had no appetite, but it was necessary 
to keep himself up, the captain had said, and all 
his life he had believed in Captain Peterson. He 
fell asleep after his meal, and over one more tum- 
bler of brandy-and-water, which he had the dis- 
cretion to mix weak, as the fates only knew what 
might hinge upon the next few hours. He did 
not know. No one could ever charge him with 
any thing if he didn’t know any thing, could 
they? If he had never moved from the house— 
if he had been at Sedge Hill from first to last— 
who was there in all the blessed world to say a 
word against him ? 

He fell asleep asking himself these questions, 
muttering them over to himself like a man de- 
mented, and when he woke up they were the 
first words on his parched lips as he stared va- 
cantly round him, and fought hard to recollect 
where he was, and how long he had sat huddled 
in the arm-chair, an angular disiortion, in his 
comfortless slumber. 

It was night, and the huge room was full of 

darkness, which had crept upon Sedge Hill be- 
fore its time, or he had slept long and late, and 
all in that unsettled house had forgotten his ex- 
istence, were his first ideas when he began to re- 
member that he was in the picture-gallery which 
Simon Culwick had built. What a heavy sleep 
his must have been, to be sure! He had taken 
too much brandy, after all, then—he had been a 
hideous fool when he should have been overwise, 
and one fair opportunity which chance had given 
him had drifted by in his torpor. He cursed his 
stupidity as he sat there; lhe lost his temper 
again, and became hot, angry, and confused, 
when he should have striven hard for self-pos- 
session ; he swore desperately to himself because 
he could not remember in what part of the room 
he was sitting, and in which direction lay the 
door, and the great bay-window where the blinds 
were. He stood up, and tried to pierce through 
the darkness, and a sudden chill seized upon his 
veins, and turned him sick as he fancied that he 
might have woke up blind, like his grandmother ! 
Why not ?—it was in the family—and all before 
him was awfully black and thick and impene- 
trable. It was raining outside too: that ac- 
counted for the hissing in his ears which he had 
awakened with, and which he had thought was 
at his brain. It was coming down in earnest on 
the ground-glass roof, which he looked up at, fan- 
cying that he could see the paneled frames in 
relief against the denser blackness of the »ight. 
Yes, he could see them !—he was not blind, thank 
God! For one instant he was absolutely grate- 
ful, until he stepped forward and fell over a foot- 
stool, and came with his chin against the mar- 
ble mantel-shelf, biting his tongue unpleasantly 
between his sharp yellow teeth. After that lit- 
tle accident he cursed the world, the stool, and 
himself with all his old heartiness of profanity. 
When he had recovered from this last little acci- 
dent, he stood with his hands clutching the man- 
tel-piece, considering his position, and wonder- 
ing why he had been so unwarrantably neglect- 
ed. He felt along the marble shelf for a box of 
wax vestas that should have been there, and only 
succeeded in sending his favorite meerschaum— 
which he had expended nine months in coloring 
—with a crash into the fender, where it shivered 
into many pieces, and over the ruin of which he 
broke into fresh oaths. Finally he groped his 
way toward the door, keeping his hand on the 
wall, or on the varnished surface of the paintings 
with which the wall was hung. He had made 
up his mind; he would seek Grandmother East- 
bell, and tell her the truth, and more than the 
truth if it were requisite. He was being imposed 
upon, People of no principle had taken advan- 
tage of his slumbers, and were setting his near- 
est and dearest relation against him. Reuben 
Culwick was at the head of affairs, and poisoning 
the public mind. Even the servants had turned 
upon him, and brought him no dinner, and left 
him in the dark. He came to a full stop once 
more, and fell against the pictures, scratching 
them with his trembling hands in his alarm ; 
for the door behind him in the distance— the 
side-door leading away from the corridor—had 
opened suddenly and sharply, aud was shut again 
as he glanced toward a fitful gleam of light which 
narrowed and then passed away. In that fleeting 
moment he had seen enough to scare a stronger 
nerve than his—for a white figure had glided into 
the chamber, and was advancing toward him, he 
was sure! He had seen it in the dim light of 
the passage without before the door was shut ; 
he believed that even now the fitful shimmer of 
white drapery was faintly perceptible, a moving 
mystery in the gloom of the great room. He 
remained, silent and trembling, until the rus- 
tling of garments assured him that something 
was approaching him with noiseless steps that 
reminded him of the ghost in the Castle Spec- 
tre, which he had seen once from the gallery of 
a theatre. He made a swift plunge for the door 
in his horror. 





It was his sister’s spirit, he was sure; she 





had been murdered by those from whose clutches 
he had made no effort to save her; and she had 
come fer him! His last hour had arrived, and 
it was all over with his dreams of glory. 

“Tom Eastbell,” said a sharp voice in his 
ears, ‘tare you here? Why don’t you speak to 
me ?” 

‘*Grandmother,” he ejaculated, ‘‘is it you, 
then ?” 

**Can’t you see ?” 

“ It’s all dark. I’ve been asleep, and I couldn’t 
make out who it was, Oh, Lor’! how you've 
frightened me!” 

** Are you alone ?” 

“*Yes. I wish I wasn’t.” 

**Come here and sit down. We can talk best 
in the dark, and I want to talk to you.” 

‘*I’'d rather have a light, thank you,” said 
Tom, who still had his suspicions that all was not 
right. He found his way to the principal door, 
and opened it, letting in a stream of light from 
the corridor without. He looked back at his 
grandmother, who was standing by the chair 
which he had quitted, a strange phantom enough 
in her white night-dress, and with a counterpane 
wrapped round her, toga- fashion, and trailing 
many yards behind her. Her big frilled night- 
cap was awry, her gray hair hung from it in mad 
disorder, and there was an awful expression on 
her face, which was not pleasant to confront, 
even at that distance. 

‘* What's the matter?” said Tom, irresolute- 
ly; “ain't you well? What have you come 
down stairs for, such a sight as this ?” 

**T can't rest. There’s something wrong, 
Tom. I'm unhappy.” 

“* Why ?” 

“* They're all—you with the rest of °em—keep- 
ing something from me. Where's Sarah ?—ol, 
where’s my Sally ?—tell me.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Tom; ‘I'll tell you 
every thing.” 

An idea had seized him at last. ‘The oppor- 
tunity which he thought that he had missed had 
come to him in this manner. There was no time 
to lose. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
MORE SHADOW. 


On that particular day Mrs. Eastbell had not 
been rendered comfortable in her mind by the 
expedients with which it had been necessary to 
beguile her from a truth that might have killed 
her off-hand. Old age had awakened to more 
critical perceptions at a moment when deceit 
meant life to her, and there had been many 
questions hard to battle with and to baffle. 
Hartley had done her best, but her inventive 
faculty was speedily exhausted, and Mrs. East- 
bell remained terribly wakeful and inquisitive. 
There followed no sleep to relieve guard, and 
Hartley’s excuses for all things that were mys- 
terious became lame and impotent, and at times 
incomprehensible. Mrs. Eastbell had not been 
in the habit of asking many questions—she had 
taken every thing for granted, and had had faith 
in the honest service of those by whom she was 
surrounded ; but with the signing of her will had 
followed much perplexity, and, to all outward 
seeming, a complete desertion of her. 

She left off cross-examining Hartley from 
sheer weariness at last. Her granddaughter was 
walking with Mr. Culwick —she was asleep— 
she was writing letters—she was every where 
but at the side of the old woman who asked for 
her. Was it possible that, having signed every 
thing away, the mistress of Sedge Hill was to 
be deserted ? or had something happened which 
these servants were endeavoring to conceal, trust- 
ing to her blindness and her time-benumbed fac- 
ulties? Some hours after luncheon she became 
suddenly very silent, and Hartley after a while 
stepped in, stood by her bedside, listened to her 
breathing, and even said, “‘ Mistress,” in a low 
tone. 

** Asleep,” Mrs. Eastbell heard Hartley say, in 
a whisper, to a second person in the room ; ‘* she 
will sleep now for hours, I hope. Still watch her 
till I return, Jane.” 

Jane, an under house-maid, promised faith- 
fully to perform this task, and Hartley went 
down stairs, glad of a respite from long hours 
of watchfulness. She had not intended to stay 
away more than half an hour, but it had been 
a long and anxious time with her, and she was 
tired out. She curled herself upon a couch in 
the housekeeper’s room, and went to sleep im- 
mediately; and the girl she had left in trust, aft- 
er half an hour’s duty, stole away to talk to the 
under-gardener, to whom she was solemnly en- 
gaged to be married next spring. 

Mrs. Eastbell heard her creep out of the room, 
after listening to her breathing. as Hartley had 
done ; and as the soft footfalls of the careless at- 
tendant died away along the landing-place, the 
old lady sat up in bed, alert and eager. New 
strength seemed to have come to her in that 
hour of her suspense: she had brooded upon the 
silence iu the house, and the hidden motives for 
it; upon Mary Holland’s words before departure, 
and the evasions of Hartley when she had be- 
come too curious; and the suspicion was very 
close to the old woman that something had oc- 
curred which every body was hiding from her. 
They were overwise, she thought—they had not 
calculated on her ability to seek information for 
herself; she was not so childish and helpless as 
they would have her believe. If she did not act 
for herself, presently they would tell the world, 
perhaps her, that she was in her dotage. 

The blind woman struggled from her bed with- 
out assistance, put her feet into slippers, wrapped 
the counterpane round her shaw! - fashion, and 
crossed it once again upon her chest. She was 
too weak to dress, and so they thought to keep 
her there a prisoner, but they were vety much 
mistaken! She presented an unearthly appear- 
ance in that guise, but she was not going to study 


appearances, now that there was a mystery to be 
cleared up. If they would not bring the news to 
her—bad or good news, Heaven knew, but she be- 
lieved that it was bad—she would seek the news 
for herself. She walked feebly at first, but gather- 
ed strength as she proceeded. Accustomed to the 
house, and sensitive of touch, there was no ditli- 
culty in finding her way to the door, and in pro- 
ceeding down stairs to the hall, and across it to 
the drawing-room. the door of which she opened, 
and passed in, All was silent, all was desolation. 
‘There was no exclamation of surprise at her ap- 
pearance, no response to her call of ‘* Reuben |” 
—to her wilder ery of ‘‘ Sarah!” She was a‘one 
in the house, she was sure now. Even the serv- 
ants were away. She had encountered no one 
in her progress, and the only sound in the estab- 
lishment was the rustle of the heavy counterpaue 
as it trailed behind her on the carpet. 

What could it mean? She was alarmed now 
at the desertion of her, and reached her thin hand 
toward the bell by the maniel-piece. pausing be- 
fore she touched it, as she remembered that the 
picture-gallery was a favorite room of Sarah's, 
before Thomas Eastbell and his friend had taken 
possession of it for themselves. She should find 
her grandson ti.ere, unless he had run away with 
the rest of them. Perhaps she should find them 
all there. She went slowly from the room, cross- 
ed the corridor, and went steadily by the longest 
route to the picture-gallery, as it gave her time 
to think, and to prepare for the worst, if the 
worst had come to her in her latter days like 
this. She reached the little side-door through 
which Mary Holland passed when Reuben Cul- 
wick had called to see his father, at an early pe- 
riod of this history, and here she paused again, 
afraid of the truth at the eleventh hour—if the 
truth were on the other side of the panels—until 
her old spirit re-asserted itself, and she entered 
the room, frightening her grandson almost to 
death, as we have already seen. 

The alarm of Thomas Eastbell recovered from, 
and the oil-lamp on the table lighted by his hand, 
grandmother and grandson sat facing each other 
by the fire-place, where the fire had long since 
died out. It was a weird picture even then, 
though the supernatural had been dismissed froma 
Tom's mind, and the reality only was before him. 
He did not like the look of his grandmother hud- 
died in the easy-chair which he had quitted, with 
the counterpane drawn to her chin, and her strong- 
ly marked face above it—a countenance which 
might have been chiseled out of yellow marble, 
so grim and deeply lined was it. A dead old 
woman, galvanized into a mocking semblance 
of life, and propped up in the easy-chair, would 
have looked like unto her. 

** Now then—tell me all, Tom,” said Mrs. Fast- 
bell at last; ‘‘if any thing has happened, I can 
bear it.” 

** Well, something has happened, grandmoth- 
er,” answered Thomas Eastbell, with a wrench. 

“What is it?. I'm strong—I'm full of life— 
can’t you see ?” 

*T am afraid of distressing you too much,” 
said ‘Tom, with great solicitude; “you're shak- 
ing like a jelly.” 

** It’s only the cold. You've let the fire out, 
haven’t you?” 

““Yes; I've been in too much grief to think 
about a fire,” he said, with a foreed groan. 





**Grief about what ?” asked the old woman, 
leaning forward so suddenly and eagerly that 
‘Tom drew back, half afraid of her again. 

** You're sure that you can keep calm ?” 

Tom, I have been all my life the patientest 
of women—ask ‘em at the almshouses—ask any 
body, and they'll tell you.” 

** Yes, I know, but—” 

“You've a feeling heart, Tom—I've always 
heard so—and you will not keep me in suspense,” 
she urged. 

“No,” replied Tom; ‘‘I am breaking it to you 
by degrees.” 

** Breaking what ?” gasped forth Mrs. Eastbell. 

“The truth. I always sticks to the plain truth, 
as best and fairest to us all.” 

‘* Ay, that’s right, Tom, surely,” said the old 
woman; ‘and the truth is that—” 

She paused, and Tom came out with the truth 
forthwith. 

‘That Sally’s run away.” 

‘¢ Eh ?—what ?” shrieked Mrs. Eastbell; ‘‘run 
away—from ME ?” 

** Yes, that’s it—wish I may die!” asseverated 
Tom, becoming bolder in his statement as his 
grandmother put implicit faith in every word 
that he uttered. 

** Run away—forever, do you mean?” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Eastbell, in her highest key. 

** Yes, forever.” 

** Ah! don’t say any more,” said the old wom- 





an, piteously. ‘‘ I'll try and die now, 'Tom. I 
don’t want to live an hour longer.” 

She raised the heavy bed-covering before her 
blind face, and hid it from him, and Tom was 
alarmed at the wail of misery which followed her 
last words, 

**There, don’t trv and do any thing of that 
sort,” he cried, ‘* Pull yourself together, grand- 
mother; don’t give up.” 

‘*T was always so fond of Sally, Tom.” 

** Yes—so was I.” he exclaimed; ‘** but if she 
don’t deserve our love, what’s the odds? I've 
been cut up all day, but I’m getting more com- 
posed like. Don't die—that’s what she wants— 
what she expects, p’raps—can’t you see it all ?” 

The hands that were muffled in the counter- 
pane were brought down with their covering from 
the face, which seemed harder and sterner now, 
and looked so like her brother Simon's tl at any 
one acquainted with the late owner miglit have 
thought that he had come back in the flesh, and 
was waiting there to be shaved. 

** Ah, yes; I'm beginning to find ont what a 
wicked and ungrateful world it is, ‘Tom,” she said. 

“*That’s right. Cheer up, and look about you.” 

‘*She and that Reuben planned this, then ? 
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They have gone away together, ain’t they ?—gone 
without a word !” 

Thomas Eastbell hesitated in his reply. He 
would have been extremely glad to offer that as 
a solution to the mystery, and turn the tables 
against Reyben Culwick and his sister, but Reu- 
ben might come back at any moment and defeat 
his machinations. 

** No, they ain’t gone,” he replied ; ‘‘ it’s Sally 
and the captain.” 

** What!” and Mrs. Eastbell’s high note rang 
out again with startling shvillness, and vibrated 
through the room. 

**Yes—Sally and the captain—both together 
—wish I may die!” he said again, with great so- 
lemnity. 

** How's that? Go on,” asked Mrs. Eastbell. 
** I’m calm enough now. 
amant, Tom.” 


** T didn’t know that the captain and Sally knew | 


much of each other, though they used to meet at 
my house two years ago, when I took Sally for a 
holiday, if you remember.” 

**T remember. Go on.” 

** The captain deceived me too, I wasn't pre- 
pared for it, grandmother ; I—I—I wasn’t in- 
deed.” 

**Are you pretending to cry?” asked Mrs. 
Eastbell. 

‘Tam struggling with my emotion, 
help it.” 

** Yon can help being a fool. What was such 
a coward and sneak to you, that you should ery 
about him ?” 

** Ah !—then there's Sally too,” said Tom. 

** Yes, yes—but go on. [ am past fretting for 
Sally now, and she was more to me than to you. 
Wasn't she ?” said the old woman, passionately. 

‘** Yes,” he answered. 

** Then bear it as I bear it.” 

** Certainly, grandmother,” he answered, with 
alacrity ; ‘‘why shouldn't I, as you say? Well, 
they planned to go away. Sally was to get you 
to make a will in her favor, but to pretend to be 
fond of Reuben Culwick all the while, and then 
she was to steal off, and the captain was to get 
away in the morning—as he did, leaving a line or 
two to me, which I found on the table in my room.” 

** Read ‘em,” was the laconic suggestion. 

**'They're up stairs, but I can fetch “em.” 

** Never inind ; what does it matter, if my Sal- 
ly’s. Zone away? Ah! what does any thing mat- 
ter now ?” she murmured. 

There was a long silence, until Tom muttered, 

**Tt matters a great deal to me and my pros- 
pects—that’s all.” 

“Yes, yes; but Isha’n’t forget you. Why, I can 
make another will at once, if you will help me.” 

“I’m not a good hand at writing, but I don’t 
mind trying,” said her willing grandson. 

** Yes, yes—but there’s Reuben too. He has 
been served terrible bad. Where is he?” 

** He's looking for her.” 

** What for?” 

** He don’t know yet of the captain's letter to 
me. He hasn’t been home all day. He thinks 
something's happened to Sally.” 

** Poor fellow !” 

“* Poor fellow !—cuss him!” added Tom East- 
bell, sotto voce. 

** ll wait till he comes back, ‘Tom. 
a will like any lawyer.” 

** He said—he left word—that he wasn't sure 
of coming back at all.” 

“Tf he doesn’t come back to me——” began Mrs. 
Eastbell ; then she paused, and looked more like 
her brother than ever. 
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FIGURE WAS ADVANCING TOWARD HIM.” 


**Tf you could let me write ont a few lines. 


I have got a form here—handy too, and that’s 


singler, isn’t it?” 

** Very.” 

‘* Very singler, as I say too—a merci- 
ful dispensation like. Why not a few 
lines now, if you've left every thing to 
Sally ?” 

** As I did last night,” 
bell. 

**Yes, thought so. And I’m thrown 
upon her mercy—hutterly, O ’eaven !— 
if any thing should happen to you before 
we were prepared for it.” 

‘*T have an idea that I shall live many 
years, Tom.” 

**Gord bless you—I hope so.” 

‘*Many years of misery and blind 
loneliness like this!” 

**Gord bless you again—I hope so— 
I mean, I'll never leave you.” 

‘* Never, Tom ?” 

‘**T wish I may die if I do,” he said, 
clinching his promise with his old fa- 
miliar protestation. 

‘** Very well. Write me out a line or 
two, and then call in witnesses as Reu- 
ben did. Half to Reuben Culwick— 
nothing to that ungrateful girl, to begin 
with.” 

** Yes, exactly.” 

‘* And half to yourself; you mustn’t 
forget yourself, Tom,” 

‘* Thankee, I won't.” 

** You have been always true to me, 
they say. Even Sally owned that.” 

‘**She couldn't help doing it,” said 
Tom, approaching the table. ‘‘ And 


said Mrs. East- 





‘** What about the pictures ?” 

‘* They're not worth much; but I may 
as well have ’em, and keep ’em in the 
family.” 

‘*T don’t care what becomes of them,” 
said Mrs. Eastbell, wearily. 

‘* All right,” responded her grandson. 

‘To-morrow, I dare say, I shall make 
another will. ‘This is only to prepare— 
to make sure that that undootiful gal 
don’t get rich by my death—which isn’t 
going to happen yet, Tom.” 

‘“*T should say not.” 

He took a printed form from his pock- 
et, and began writing in great haste, 
blotting and smearing as he went, being 
clumsy with his pen, and unsteady of 
hand that day. He and the captain, 
prepared for business, had brought down 
a form of will, praying for a chance like 


depression and. incertitude. It didn’t 
look ‘a nice will; but it would stand its 


of testament in its way, and leaving all 
things fair and square. He knew noth- 
ing of the law, or will-making ;_ but this 
was worth the attempt; and if he had 
made less blots and spelled a little bet- 
ter, the document would have been a 
trifle more respectable. But his grand- 
mother was alone in the house, and there 
was no one else whom she could trust. 
He wished his heart did not beat so fast— 
that he could take things coolly like ‘Ted 
Peterson ; but it was not in him. He 
wished, too, that the words would ar- 


| range themselves properly; but they 
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would not, though the law-stationer had helped 
him all that he could. He was hot, and great 
drops of perspiration rolled from his forehead to 
the paper. 
sudden knocking and ringing at the outer door, 
and of all this fading from his grasp by Reuben 
Culwick’s interference. He would maintain his 
story; but would his grandmother believe him 
after the nephew had spoken out? If he could 
only finish—if— 

‘*Ha! what is it ?’ 

The old woman was standing by his side, with 
two cold hands pressing heavily upon his shoul- 
der, and—great Heaven!—the gray eyes were 
unsealed and staring at him! 

‘**Don’t—go on—with it,” she whispered. ‘‘Sal- 
y wouldn’t—wouldn’t—go away—for good.” 

**T tell you—” 

‘*T tell you that—you—lie !” 


’ 


< 


She turned, as if to totter feebly to her chair | 
again, and he sprang up with a shout of horror | 


as she fell back heavily. 

‘* Grandmother !” he cried, 

«Tell my—dear Sally—that I—” 

It was all over, and tragedy took a deeper 
shade unto itself from that hour. Grandmother 
Eastbell was dead ! 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





EUPHROSYNE PAREPA-ROSA. 


2 ie necrology of the year 1874 opens with the 
name of a lady whose death has sent a sharp 
pang through both hemispheres. ‘This is especial- 
ly true of America, where no singer has ever been 
more loved and honored than Parepa-Rosa. On 
her first appearance here, in 1866, in the modest 
10le of a concert singer, she took the nation by 
storm, and her career ever since has been a series 
of triumphs, whether in ballad, opera, or oratorio, 
for her rich, powerful, flexible voice suited it- 
self to all exigencies, from ‘‘ Five o’elock in the 
morning” to the Messiah. In oratorio, howev- 
er, she was heard to the best advantage. Her 
forte was singing rather than acting, and her 
glorious voice, which seemed to know no limits, 
was able to interpret the grandest music, and to 
fill the largest building, as was evidenced at the 
Boston Coliseum, when it rose high above the 
artillery of cannon and choruses. Moreover, she 
was not only admired as an artist, but loved as a 
woman. Her nature was pitched on the same 
grand scale as her voice. She never condescend- 


He was beset by the fear also of a 


| had been bowstringed by the Sultan. 


ed to the mean jealousies and petty affectations 
which so often win contempt for singers off the 
stage. She was adored by all about her. Her 
private character was irreproachable. Few sing- 
ers have ever lived who better deserved to be 
held as models for their profession than Parepa- 
Rosa. 

Something of this character may have been 
due to her cosmopolitan origin. The blood of 
almost every nationality of Europe mingled in 
herveins. Her maternal grandfather was French, 
his wife was Welsh, and her mother, Euphros- 
yne’s great-grandmother, a thorough Muscovite ; 
her father was a Wallachian, and his mother was 
the daughter of a Turkish Grand -Vizier, who 
She was 
equally at home in most of the European lan- 
guages, which she had spoken fluently from her 
childhood, 

Euphrosyne Parepa was born at Edinburgh in 
1839. Her mother was the sister of the cel- 


| ebrated basso, Edward Seguin; her father was 


an exiled nobleman of Bucharest, Baron Geor- 
giades de Boyesku, Shortly after her birth 
her mother was left a widow at the early age 
of twenty-one, and was forced to adopt the 
stage as a profession. The infant Euphrosyne 
early manifested rare musical talents, singing 
difficult operatic cavatinas when scarce three 
years old, and Jearning melodies with surprising 
facility. She was carefully trained under the 
supervision of her mother, and at the age of sev- 
enteen she made a successful début at Malta. 
From that time she became the favorite of every 
operatic stage in Italy, Germany, Russia, France, 
England, the United States, and even Egypt, 
where she sang last winter with signal success. 
In 1863 she married Captain Carvill, an En- 
glish officer in the East Indian service, of good 
family, but possessed with a mad love of spec- 


| ulation, who squandered her fortune in a few 


months, and then deserted her, seven months aft- 
er their marriage. He died in 1865. Their child 
also died immediately after its birth. Her second 
marriage, with the eminent violinist and operatic 
manager, Mr. Carl Rosa, was in all respects a 
happy one, and the close of her life was blessed 
by the domestic happiness which of all things 
was dearest to her heart. On Christmas-day 
she fell and hurt herself severely. She soon 
after gave birth to a still-born child, from which 
she never recovered, She died January 22, 
mourned by all who ever came within the shadow 
of her influence. 














EUPHROSYNE PAREPA-KOSA, 
[Puorograruzp sy Graney & Son, Fiera AVENUE, CORNER OF SixTEENTH Street, New York.) 























































Bivue Fartie Vest. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 27. 


Blue Faille Vest. 


Tuts blue faille vest is trimmed with fringed-out ruches, rolls, 
and buttons of the material. To make the vest cut of faille and 
stiff lace for the lining two pieces from Fig. 27, Supplement, and 
join them from 54 to 55. Face the outer edge of the vest with 
a strip of the material an inch and a quarter wide, furnish the 
right front edge with hooks and the left edge with eyes, and 
trim the vest with buttons and rolls, as shown bf the illustration. 
On.the neck, from the middle of the back to a length of six 
inches and seven-eighths on each side, set a standing ruche of 
blue faille, which is fringed out half an inch wide on the upper 
edge, and is two inches and seven-eighths wide in the middle of 
the back, and pointed toward the ends, This ruche is laid in 
double box-pleats in the back and in single box-pleats on the 


Biack VreLtvet anp Bruce Gros Grain Vest. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 54. 
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sides. The seam made by setting on the ruche is covered with 
a faille ruche two inches wide, fringed out on both sides and ar- 
ranged in single box-pleats. Finally, set a ruche of silk tulle, 
laid in double box-pleats in the back and single box-pleats in the 
front, into the neck of the vest. 


White Silk Tulle Fichu. 

Tis white silk tulle fichu is trimmed with. ruches and ruffles 
of the material, blonde two inches and a half wide, bows of pink 
gros grain, and a bunch of flowers composed of yellow, red, and 
pink roses, to which is joined a garland of leaves. ‘To make the 
fichu cut of tulle and pink gros grain two pieces from Fig. 55, 
Supplement, sew them together from 42 to 43, and cover them 
with a puff of silk tulle: . Furnish the neck of the fichu to the 
bottom of the waist with a silk tulle ruffle two inches and seven- 
eighths wide, and sloped off toward the ends, and which is laid 
in treble box-pleats in the back and in single box-pleats in front. 
Along the outer edge, to a distance of four inches and a half from 
the middle of the 
back, on each side 
sew on gathered 
blonde; in the back 
the blonde is set on 
in curves. Cover 
the seams made by 
setting on the silk 
tulle ruffle and the 
blonde with a box- 
pleated silk tulle 
ruche an inch and 
seven-eighths wide. 
Finally, furnish the 
fichu with bows and 
flowers, as shown 
by the illustration. 





PARIS 
FASHIONS. 
{From ovr Own 
CorRESPONDENT. | 

OUR official 

balls in_per- 
spective, to be giv- 
en by Marshal 
M‘Mahon, two at 
Paris and two at 
Versailles, so as to 
mark the equality 
of the two cities 
without exciting 
their rivalry, and 
a ball by each min- 
ister after the ex- 
ample of the head 
of the state—such 


is the ration of pleasures allotted this winter to Parisian society. | 


Unless the contagion spreads, as is very possible, Parisian society 
does not seem disposed to indulge in any gayeties on its own 
account. Never has there been seen so dull a winter as this. 
Official receptions, that is, reciprocal salutations, are the only 
amusements; at private houses there are neither parties, con- 
certs, nor balls—nothing but the inevitable grand dinners of the 
season. Even the winter of 1872 was. livelier, with respect to 
worldly pleasures, than this. 

Never, therefore, have the receipts of the theatres been larger, 
or the concert halls more crowded. ‘The play and music are now 
the only distractions of the Parisian world. That the latter re- 
sumed its accustomed manner of life so soon after the disasters 
of France was due to its belief in an immediate restoration of some 
kind of established order; now that this hope to some is lost, and 
to many unfortunately postponed, the first restrict their expenses 
and devote themselves to retirement because they have nothing to 
expect, while the latter follow the same course because they ex- 
pect they know not what—perhaps the death or abdieation of the 
Comte de Chambord, and the rallying of all the monarchists around 
the Comte de Paris. But the Comte de Chambord may outlive 
his rival, and it is certain that he will not abdicate. No matter : 
it is sufficient that the realization of this dream is possible for 
many to consider it probable, and to act as if they believed it near 
at hand. ‘Che result of all this is that Fashion finds the ball-rooms 
closed, and is forced to indemnify herself in other quarters, es- 
pecially in street costumes and toilettes for great dinners. 

The more we study the fashion, the more surely we arrive at 
the conclusion that it is becoming more individualized day by day. 
There are as many different styles of bonnets and dresses as there 
are wearers, The time has gone by when fashion at the beginning 
of each season decreed a uniform which every woman in both 
worlds obediently put on; the time has gone by when three or 
four Paris dress-makers—powers the more real in proportion as 
they. were blindly obeyed—gave the key-note to all the dress- 
mukers of Paris and France, who copied them servilely. To-day 

every dress-maker, 
no matter how 
small her business, 
creates trimmings, 
invents the form 
of corsage, and 
devises draperies. 
Fashion, as a des- 
potic authority, 
bas had its day; 
it now rules as a 
federal republie ; 
each one depends 
only on_ herself, 
her tastes, and her 
fancies. But Par- 
is none the less re- 
mains, if not the 
director, the su- 
‘preme head of the 
different | styles, 
or, at least, their 
undisputed. regu- 
lator. She pro- 
scribes bad taste 
and tones down 
extravagance, she 
establishes a rea- 
son even for the 
things which seem 
tospring from pure 
caprice. The indi- 
vidualistic phase, 
therefore, which 
fashion has incon- 
testably entered 
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Warre Sirk ‘Tutte Ficuv. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVL., Fig. 55. 


marks not the abdication of Parisian authority, but its transforma~ 
tion. Paris becomes more than ever indispensable to the exist- 
ence of universal good taste, imperiled by the progress of individ- 
ualism. If we are to concede to each woman the right to dress 
herself according to her age, physiognomy, and particular taste, 
it is all-important to guide and regulate these, lest extravagance 
and ugliness constitute themselves sovereigns here on earth. 

I will describe a few dinner dresses ordered for the end of 
January. Very long dress of garnet fuille, with a tablier of pale 
pink faille, puffed perpendicularly, and edged on each side with 
points likewise puffed, and embroidered with white jet. The bot- 
tom of the garnet skirt is trimmed with a very deep flounce of 
pink faille, cut in points which are embroidered with white jet like 
those of the tablier. The garnet skirt is draped in a very volum- 
inous pouf, which is slashed so as to show a puff of pink faille. The 
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Tutte anp Lace Ficne. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 48 and 4¢ 
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so-called high waist is open en carré in front 
and en cwur in the back, and is made without 
basques. It has no sleeves, but is worn over a 
high-necked chémisetre, with long, full sleeves, 
made of white guipure, embroidered all over with 
white jet. This produces the effect of a cuirass 
of diamonds, and is extremely rich and elegant. 
I forgot to say that the waist of garnet faille has 
a plastron of pink faille, which repeats and con- 
tinues the tablier. 

For the same dinner is a very long skirt of 
white satin, with,a tablier, trimmed with several 
flat flounces of white lace, embroidered with 
white jet. This tablier is edged with double 
coques of satin ribbon, blue, gray, and pale pink 
alternately.. The train is edged with a single, 
very wide flounce of white lace, embroidered 
with white jet. Very large pouf. Waist pointed 
in the front and back, of the same shape as the 
preceding. 

I have been fortunate enongh to see some 
dresses in preparation designed for the coming 
summer. Aprons will be worn, real aprons, of 
white nansook, but they will be entirely covered 
with a sort of open-work English embroidery, 
edged with point lace, constituting, as will be 
seen, a sort of simplicity beyond the reach of 
every purse. Here is the explanation and use 
of these tabliers. 

Dress of tabac d'Orient batiste—that is, a 
light golden brown. ‘lhe skirt is trimmed to 
the knee with pleated flounces. the pleats being 
extremely fine and close together. These 
flounces are five in number, and extend all the 
way around the skirt, which is much longer be- 
hind than in front, and is draped in a pouf. In 
front, and extending on the sides behind the arms, 
is an apron of white nansook, very long and wide, 
and entirely covered with open-work embroid- 
ery, and edged with a scalloped band, set on flat, 
and trimmed with the same embroidery. ‘This 
apron is separate from the sk.rt, and is fastened 
to it here and there by large bows of black vel- 
vet. The waist is pointed behind and open in 
front, disclosing a vest with small square basques 
of white nansook, covered with open-work em- 
broidery like the apron. The waist has large, 
full sleeves, trimmed with a pleated flounce. On 
the Jeft shoulder is set a large bow of black vel- 
vet ribbon. 

The other summer dress is of gros bleu batiste. 
It consists of a skirt trimmed with three bands 
of white nansook, embroidered in open-work, and 
scalloped on each side, which are set on flat. 
Each of these bands is three inches and a quar- 
ter wide. Round and rather short apron of white 
nansook, embroidered all over in open-work, and 
fastened to a long demi-over-skirt, which covers 
the back breadths of the skirt, and is draped in 
a pouf by a sash of gros bleu velvet embroidered 
with white silk, This over-skirt, like the apron, 
is of white nansook,embroidered all over in open- 
work. Casaque of gros bleu batiste, trimmed 
with bands of embroidered white nansook. 

I will go further, and reveal a novelty designed 
for the sea-side in the summer of 1874. It is 
the baby robe, of white tartan (a kind of flannel), 
short, with a low square sleeveless waist, made 
with three pleats in front and the same in the 
back. This robe is button-hole stitched in scal- 
lops on the bottom with white saddler’s silk. 
Above these scallops, which are very large, the 
robe is embroidered in open-work; also with 
white saddler’s silk. This baby robe will be 
worn over a long dress with a high plain waist, 
made of some solid color, such as pale blue, light 
brown, réséda green, etc.—in short, of some of 
those effaced colors which are now in fashion, 
and either of a wool or silk fabric, but usually 
of wool. 

All the wrappings in preparation for spring are 
short. Almost all are of very light cloth. All, 
without exception, are trimmed very profusely 
with metal buttons of the same color as the cloth. 
These wrappings, which vary greatly as to de- 
tails, always follow in shape the small casaque, 
almost tight-fitting in the back. Some have plain 
and others pleated basques; some are slashed, 
and others not; some have full and others almost 
tight sleeves, revers, sailor collars, vests, plas- 
trons—such are the details of these wrappings. 
They do not, moreover, exclude the small Dol- 
mans, or the capes of all sizes; but these ca- 
saques will be more worn than all other wrap- 
pings put together. 

For summer plain batistes are in preparation 
of all the tints that are now in fashion—vert-de- 
gris, réséda green, bronze, light olive, etc. These 
will be used for simple costumes, which will be 
generally trimmed with black velvet bows. 

EmMevine Raymonp. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

La Pertono.e.—Silver belt clasps fastened behind 
are still fashionable. If a seal-skin turban is becoming 
to you, you are not too old to wear it at thirty. A 
Watteau redingote is seldom seen now. It is not 
positively necessary to wear your hat far back on the 
forehead unless it is the round Directoire shape. The 
Rabens hat pointed in front and turned up on each 
side is the best choice for ladies with high foreheads 
and large faces. 

Ina C.—Yonr plaid is too gay; only sombre plaids 
are fashionable. Make the blue satine with a long 
redingote, and the pretty gray poplin with a basque 
and over-skirt. Use side pleatings of the same on 
alpaca instead of yak lace. Dark, serviceable, simple 
dresses of serge, merino, or cashmere, made in sailor 
style or with redingotes, are suitable for a school-girl 
of eleven years. Let her wear her hair in one long 

gbhanging braid. 

Bexson.—Sable fur is suitable for trimming a cloak 
to be worn with monrning dresses. 

Janz L.—A cut paper pattern of a gentleman's amok- 
ing-cap is given with that of the short dressing-gown 
in Bazar No. 46, Vol. IV. 

Mippue-acep Lany.—Make your black alpaca with 
a long tight redingote, with skirt of walking length. 
Put a bias piped band around the redingote, and a 
side-pleated border on the skirt. 
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Mrs. J. R. S.—The “ Ugly Girl” articles will soon be 
published in book form, under the title, The Bazar 
Book of the Toilette. 

Mas. M. L. G.—We have not the pattern you wish. 

Graor AeutLar.—Some lumps of gum-arabic added 
to your starch will give gloss to the shirt bosoms. 

Magee 8.—If your cloth is heavy, it should not be 
lined. Trim with bias repped silk bands. 

Yankeer.—Dark gray or else grayish-brown cash- 
mere, made with a long redingote and a single ekirt 
trimmed with two narrow pleatings on the edge, will 
be suitable for a traveling dress to be married in in 
March. If you prefer silk, get a dark blue-gray shade, 
and make with a basque and trimmed skirt. Get a 
black centre for your shawl instead of white. A good 
Paisley shaw! is always lady-like. It is never necessary 
to give a wedding present, whether you attend the 
ceremony or not. Consult New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 6, Vol. VII, for information about wedding- 


| cards. Such invitations are sent out ten days or two 


weeks before the wedding, and are as often paid for 
by the groom as by the bride—there is no rulé in the 
case. 

An Op Svssormre.—Read answer just given to 
“* Middle-aged Lady.” The redingote pattern is illus- 
trated in Bazar No, 45, Vol. VI. Make new sleeves, 
sash, and flounces of your darkest shade of fawn-col- 
ored silk. The design should be a basque of the light- 
est shade piped with the darkest, a ruff of the dark 
shade, and light ruffs on the dark sleeves. The skirt 
should have an elaborate tablier with side revers and a 
panier pouf. 

Lrrrir Miss Ween.—Read answer above to“ Middle- 
aged Lady.” From three to three and a half yards is 
the width of street dresses. 

A. C. P.—Have a vest and a single tablier front 
breadth of plain black silk, or of velvet, or else of 
colored silk, such as blue or lavender. Then put a 
ruche or ruffle down the two front seams from the 
belt and around the edge of the skirt. The vest must 
be merely laid on the front of the basque and edged 
with trimming, or else have a ruff of black with the 
lavender or velvet lining. 

E. A. B.—The regular Gabrielle and princesse pat- 
terns are suitable for a child’s morning dresses. They 
are to be found among the Bazar cut paper patterns. 

Miss B,. W.—We do not execute commissions for 
our readers.—The pattern has been sent you. 





Drs. Strone’s Remedial Institute, Saratoga Springs, 
has ‘Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, Hydropathic, and kl- 
ectro-Thermal Baths, the euler, ovement Cure, 
and other facilities for the treatment of Chronic Dis- 
eases described in their circular.—{Com.) 














Corvise Wure..—By the means of the newly in- 
veuted Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cntting patterns of all sorts, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OR PIMPLES ON THE FACE 
Blackheads, and Fleshworms, use PERRY’ 
Improved Comedone and Pimple Remedy, 

the GREAT SKIN MEDICINE. Prepared only by 
Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 


.WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON? |woRKER 


Pat. June 27, 1871._ Awarded first proniom at 

the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1871. 

| ds one of the most important inventions of the age. The 

most prryect Button-hole Worker ever invented. So 
e that a child can work a more perf: 


























outit. Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 





Wickes’ Eclectic OIL 


FOEIVED THE 
MEDAL OF SPECIAL AWARD, 
American Institute Fair, 1872, 
As the “Best and Safest Uiluminating Oil, and deserv- 
ing of the Highest Encomium.” -Manufactured only 
at the HUDSON RIVER OIL WORKS. 
OFFICE, 120 MAIDEN LANE. 


GASOLIN E. 
FOR GAS MACHINES. 


Gravity, 85 to 90. Prepared with care at Hudson 
River Oil Works. 


120 MAIDEN LANE. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed by 

Mrs. co. PARKER, 151 East “ath StaNY. City. Send 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 











THREE PATR 


EST TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES......$2 75 
SINGLE PAIR SENT POSTPAID......... 1 00 








All colors and sizes. Also, a well-selected stock of 
Millinery Goods, Dress Trimmin,; Fancy Goods, 
Real Laces, &c. Send for Price-List to 
J. TAYLOR’S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 
sending us 50c. will receive, postpaid, 
fae SB Ae 100 Decalcomania, or Transfer Pic 
tures, Heads, Landscapes, Flowers, 
(0 ee Animals, Comic, &c. Any child can 
. transfer them. Samples and cata- 
logue sent for 10c. Also, 5 choice oil chromos sent 
for 50c. Agents wanted. 
J. L. PATTEN & CO., 71 Pine Street, New York. 
T ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
4 18 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. Send for cir- 
cular. MORGAN & ALLEN, Agents, 59 John Street. 
Female Agents wanted in every town. 
RENCH EMBROIDERIES anv STAMPING.— 
V. Vicornrovx, 122 4th Ave., N. Y. Lingerie, Ladies’ 
and Babies’ Tronseeau. Direct importation. Finest stock 


on hand. Orders filled with care. 8 ery A Mono- 
grams. MIACHINES and Perforated PATTERNS, 





Fourth GRAND GIFT Concer 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LuABRARY OF KENTUCKY. 


Over a Million in Bank! 


AND A FULL DRAWING ASSURED 
On Tuesday, 31st March next. 


Only 60,000 tickets have been issued, and 


$1,500,000! 


Divided into 12,000 cash giits, will be distributed by 
lot among tie ticket-holders, 
LIST OF GIFTS, 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT.. 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT.. 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT.. 








ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 3500 
10 CASH GIFTS, $10,000 each....... 100,000 
30 CASH GIFTS, 5,000 each....... 150,00 
50 CASII GIFTS, 1,000 each....... 50,000 
80 CASH GIFTS, each....... 40,000 
100 CASH GIFTS, 400 each....... 40,000 
150 CASH GIFTS, 300 each....... 5,00 
250 CASH GIFTS, 200 each....... 50,000 
325 CASH GIFTS, 100 each....... 32,500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS, 50 each....... 550,000 
Total, 12,000 Gifts, all Cash, amounting 
WD. croccpcaroncisranes bons sekesien $1,500,000 


tg The concert and distribution of gifts will posi- 
tively and unequivocally take place on the day now 
fixed, whether all the tickets are sold or not, and the 
12,000 gifts all paid in proportion to the number of 


tickets sold. 
PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole Tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500; 2234 Tick- 
ets for $1000; 113 Whole Tickets for $5000; 227 Whole 
Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less than $500 
worth of tickets. 

THOS, E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public Library Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
ublic Library Building, Louisville, Ky., or 
THOS, H. HAYS & CO., Eastern Agents, 
609 Broapway, New York. 





THE CROWN TOOTH BRU 


UNEXCELLED 


| “Tue FinestProouces) 
LOUDON COURT JOURWA 

AS CHOICE ODORS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE! 


| THOMSON, LANGDON & Co. 
SOLE. IMPORTERS, NEW-YORK. 


HECROWN HAIR BRUSHES 








of Sewing-Machines. 


Parties in Montreal, having advertised to supply 
imitations of the “* Singer Family Sewing-Machine,” at 
reduced prices, notice is hereby given, that said ma- 
chines are an infringement of Letters Patent owned by 
us, and all — selling cape ey | or using said ma- 
chines will be prosecuted y us for their infringement. 

“Wueetrr & Witsow Manvractrvnrine Co.” 
“Grover & Baker Sewinc-Macutne Co.” 
“Tue Sunerr Manvracturtne Co.” 
“Joun Batour.per.” 
By their attorney in fact. . 
8S. J. GORDON. 
34 Beach St., New York. 


ge nenomg | GOOD 


Shaw & Eaton 


Are offering THE LATEST NOVELTIES in LACE 
FICHUS, CAPES, COLLARETTES, SCARFS, TIES, 
&c., at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

1105 BROADWAY, bet. uth & 25th Sta., N.Y. 








QMPSON Ss ial 
a poMAPh cn 
(OR a ane 


Important to Ladies.—rhrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can Sp a themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & Co., 
543 Broadway, New York. 




















AX pelle” 


Chia caibe 


That splendid New Field Game which created such 
an excitement at Newport, Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will be brought out this SPRING, 
in sets, of seven different styles, at following prices: 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, $250, $500, $1000. As this 
beautiful game can not be described in a brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and full description, free to any one, on application. 

WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


\ ARK YOUR CLOTHING.—A Stencil Plate, LIKE 
it CUT, with brush and indelible ink, postpaid, for50c. 
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~Fannie Brown 4 2.P Menen fo 
~~ I Sts., Phila., Pa. 





SEEDS! — |.2°evietion Splendid Aster Seeds 


N mailed to applicants upon receipt 

SE E DS ! of $1 00. ew Tnstrated Seed 

SEEDS 1 | Catalogue, free. Address Wm. H. 
0 « | Spooner, 4 Beacon St., Boston. 

RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 

pourgau & Co.,125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 








Jast What Every Child Wants 
© © _ Pocket Soap- 
fe . Bubble Toy. 


> 300 Bubbles BLUWN 
= without refilling. 

Soap and water contained 
in a tight receptacle, and at- 
tached to the pipe. No more 
wet Clothing nor Dish of Suds 
tooverturn. Can not get out of 
order, and may be carried in 
the pocket. Any kind of Soap 
used, and always ready for use. 
Se Price THIRTY - FIVE 

CENTS each, by Mail. 

Agents Wanted. Address 


E. W. BLISS, 


20 Murray Street, New York, 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogne may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


The Patel Buckskin Support 


“a 


















For its many excellent qualities. It is not an instru- 
ment of torture; it has no metallic springs, no rabber 
bands, but can be worn with perfect comfort day and 
night. It is of incalculable benefit to married ladies. 
Send for circular. D. C, HALL & CO., 44 West B’way, 
N. Y., Sole Agents for SMITH’S Perforated Bucks! 

Undergarments, and SIBLEY’S Patent Dress Shields, 


S Dr.Sage’s Catarrh 
=< /Romedy cures by itsy 
imild, soothing and 

ing properties, to which 

~ ¥ the disease yields, when 

$3 Remedy is used warm 

cm &* and system put in per- 
fect order by the wondcrful alterative 
werof Dr. Picrce’sC d= 


‘ uche. 
the only instrament with which fluid med= 
icine can be perfectly ot 9 ape to all parts 


of passages and chamber 


nwhich ulcers 
exist and from which dis 


cines with instrument $2,by all 





T= Accompanist’s Self- Instructor. 
A New Method by which any person (with or 
without a Teacher or knowledge of Music), CAN 
BECOME AN EXPERT Piano Accompanist 
to any song. By Prof. F. A. Nionoxs, 687 Broadway, 
New York. A copy of this work will be sent, prepaid, 
on receipt of T5c. As it now costs but 8 cents to re- 
gister a letter, it would be advisable to send that way. 








One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harrerr’s Magazine, Hanrver’s W eeksy, and Harern’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrexry, or 
Bazan will be xugyplied aratis for every Club of Five 
Scusoniers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra com. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 94 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time, When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harren & Broviners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tens ror Apvertistne ty Hanrer’s WEEKLY ANP 
Harrrr’s Bazar. 
Ha "e Weekly,—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—?1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, } 
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TERN BOTTLES 


Continue to offer unparalelled inducements in 


HAMBURG EDGINGS AND INSERTIONS. 


In addition to our already | ames s assortment, we have 
opened the past few day ELEVEN MORE CASES of 
entirely new and elegant designe, ranging in price 
from 5 cents up to $2 50 yard. 
LADIE in ordering samples, will please 

4 examine e — quality, 
work, and finish of all our Embroideri 

Complete Lines of 

— HAL ANI oo NATO Laden 


x SOAL ITIES, 
SASH RIBBONS. 
¢#~ Samples and prices j Had upon application. 


With ind Hae erb 
oe” Paris and Vienna Fans, 
With a oan — designs in bn gaa and Hand- 
es, from $1 45 upw 
In ordering Fans, by stating price and 
pas ladies can rest assured of excellent 
alue, as we import all our Fanc 
direct from | LEADING EUROPEAN HOUSES. 
= to call attention to our Celebrated 


JPIN°S KID GLO 5 
In Street and Opera Colors. 
2 BUTTONS i sun TRY ‘ BUTTONS $1 50 
3 BUTTONS $1 31) THEM, (6 BUTTONS $1 75 
The Best and Cheapest Glove in the country, as our 
numerous customers can testify. We guarantee in 


every case satisfaction. Stern Brothers 
’ 
Sixth Ave. and Twenty-Third St. 


























New Embroideries. 


Arnold, Constabls, & Co. 


Have just opened a full assortment of 
Ilamburg Edgings and Insertings 
To Match all Widths. 
Also, a splendid line of 
FRENCH EMBROIDERED 


Double Linen Chemise Bands, 


AND 


‘ight Dress Sets. 


NOVELTIES: 
Mixed, Eern, and White Cluny Laces, 
Mixed, White Linen and Silk Laces, 
Beaded Black FrenchTrimming Laces, 
Black Striped Guipure Net. 


Percale N 





Foulard Finished Cambrics, 
Percales and French Cambrics. 
NEW DESIGNS IN 
Figured and Striped 
Shirting Cambrics, &c., &e. 


White Goods, Linens, and 


General Housekeeping Goods, 
&c., &e., &e. 


Also, fine line of PLAIN BLACK DRESS SILKS, 
much below w eee prices. 


Broadway, corner or 19th Street, N. Y 


BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


BY USING 


LAIRD’S 
“Bloom of Youth.” 


This harmiese nak delightful toilet 








orations ry blemishes from the 

skin, leaving it SOFT, CLEAR, 

SMOOTH, and BEAUTIFUL. 
Soxp at att Deveeists. 








Will out! Truth Triumphant! 
Agents, old and young, male and 
female, make more money selling 
our French and American JEW- 
ELRY, BOOKS, AND GAMES, than at any thing else. 
Greatest inducements to Agents and purchasers. Cat- 
alogues, terms, = pa articulars sent FREE to all. 
Address P.O. V RY & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 





We have 


an 
through ‘Agente, ali of whom make 
100 





cular, in which we réfye to over Gonkoon, ‘Merchants, 
&c. some of whom 'you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 states and Territories. Please state where you saw 
this notice. 


U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 





:  WANTED.—Acents: 
: are Wanted to can-: : 
3 cece sasesens ‘vass for the SALE of pri tacoeiners 


: PROCEEDINGS OF THE BYANGBUICAL : 
ALLIANCE OF 1873, 


Agents seldom have the opportunity of offerin 
: to the public a Book of so GREAT VALUE. It: 
: will contain an Historical Sketch, Address of : 
: Welcome, all the Essays and Orations presented : 
: and delivered on the occasion of the recent Gen- ¢ 
: eral Conference, the Closing Address, &c., &c. 
: tw" For further particulars inquire of or address 
AVERY BILL, 
: Care Harper & Brothers, : 
: Franklin Square, N. Y. : 


PBs: ALE and Male Agents wanted for 8 
new eee oy 4 every Lady needs. Sample 


GILLE, Watertown, Wis. 


sent for $1 











NICK WHIFFLES 
ON THE WAR-PATH ONCE MORE! 





GLORIOUS OLD NICK WHIFFLES 


MAKES HIS 


Third Appearance in Vo. 18 of the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


— 





anal 


NICK WHIFFLES 


AND HIS 


TRICK DOG CALAMITY 
Exhibit their Exploits in No. 18 of the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 





Every body has heard of Nick Whiffles, the great Indian Fighter and Scout, the 
hero of the best Indian Story ever written. Ask your News Agent to procure 
the opening chapters of NICK WHIFFLES, in No. 18 of the New York 
Weekly, which will be ready next week. 





WILLIAM BLACK’S 
A Princess of Thule, 


A PRINCESS OF THULE. A Novel. By 
Witt Brack, Author of ‘‘ Love or Mar- 
riage,” ‘‘Kilmeny,” ‘‘The Strange Adven- 
tures of a Phaeton,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 





We have at least one nearly perfect novel. * * * His 
beantifal, his almost perfect story.* * * There is a 
mingling of humor of the raciest, with pathos most 
true, simple, and dignified.—Spectator, London. 

This is not the first time that our author has shown 
himself capable of describing a fascinating woman ; 
and the excellent descriptions of natural beauty, the 
thorough mastery of local peculiarities, the truth and 
accnracy with which the local dialect and modes of 
thought are reproduced. * * * Those who like novels 
of character will be amply gratified. Complete indi- 
viduality distinguishes all concerned.—At. m, 
London, 

Itis not of many novels it can be said they are good 
from the title to the end, but this may be fairly re- 
marked of Mr. Black's last work, to which he has 
given so happily descriptive a title. Mr. Black never 
relies for effect upon violent means. He contrives by 
delicate, sudtle, but sure touches to win the interest 
of his readers, and to retain it till the last volume is 
laid down with reluctance. The characters of Sheila 
and her father, Mackenzie, ought to have an enduring 
and recognized existence in fiction. * * * The “ Prin- 
cess of Thule” is altogether a remarkable novel; it 
will add to the reputation which Mr. Black has already 
made by his sincere and undeviating loyalty to the 
best principles of the art in which he excels.—Globe, 
London. 

It has been many a day since we have read so de- 
lightful a story.—F. Y. Evening Post. 

If Mr. Black had written no other novel than this he 
would have made himself a high place in the republic 
of literature. It is witty, humorous, pathetic, and 
throughout artistic. —Scotsman, 

It is quite refreshing to take up such a work of fic- 
tion. It is no exaggeration to say that the story ex- 
ercises a sort of fascination over the reader from the 
first chapter to the last, and this by no fantastic spell, 
but by the charm of the purest, truest, and most 
healthy sentiment.— Daily Telegraph, London. 

We do not remember to have read any where of a 
more wholly fascinating heroine than Sheila.—Court 
Circular, London. 

A novel which is both romantic and natural, which 
has much feeling withont any touch of mawkishness, 
which goes deep into character without any sugges- 
tion of painful analysis—this is a rare gem to find 
among the débris of current literature, and this, or 
nearly this, Mr. Black has given us in the “ Princess 
of Thule.” * * * His success, which is undoubtedly 
great, is due to a careful study and competent knowl- 
edge of character, to a style which is free from blem- 
ish, and to a power of graphic description which is 
but very seldom met with.—Saturday Review, London. 

It is full of fine character-rendering, with the all- 
brightening thread of humor glimmering out new 
and then. * * * A work of singular power and deli- 
cacy.—British Quarterly Review. 


Pvusisurpv sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors. 





ee Haneer & Baorners will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 

on receipt of the price. 
my 


AGE*iTS! Read!! Read!!! 


We will pay Agents a Salary of $100 a month 
or allow a splendid commission, to sell our imported 
Jewels and Works of Fine Art. Address 

- Tur Westreen Art Assooration, Chicago, Th. 


L/ ) PER DAY. 1000 Agents wanted. Particulars 
free. A. H. BLAIR & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


$72! rs 





EACH | WEEK. ~ Agents wanted. Particulars 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








We will send 12 Flowering Plants for $1 00. Your 
choice from 100 varieties. Scimnstios by MAIL OR 
EXPRESS. For further information we refer you to 
our Illustrated Catalogue of Plants and 
eds, Sent free to all customers and to others on 
receipt of TEN CENTS—less than HALF THE COST. 
WILLIAM E. BOWDITCH, 
645 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Frr any Fiever, and 
are fitted with the greatext accuracy, 8 as to be nd- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vi. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT No. 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
Ck re re ¢ 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NTER BOOKLIST 


re Hanree & Brorurus will send either of the 
Sollowing works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


o9~ Warren's Catatogur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


I. 
AMONG OUR SAILORS. By J. Grey Jewrnt, M.D., 
late United States Consul, Singapore. With an Ap- 
pendix containing Extracts from the Laws and Con- 
sular Regulations Governing the United States Mer- 
chant Service. 12mo, C loth, $1 50, 


IL 
THE PARISIANS, ANovel. By Epwarp Burwrr, 
Lord Lytton, Author of “The Coming Race,” “‘Ken- 
elm Chillingly,” “A Strange Story,” “ The Cax- 
tons,” “My Novel,” &c. With Illustrations by 
Sypnery Hari. aaa $1 75 ; 8vo, Paper, $1 00, 


IIL. 

BARNES'S NOTES ON THE HEBREWS. Notes, 
Explanatory and Practical, on the Epistie to the He- 
brews. By Assert Barnes. Revised Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The following volumes of the Revised Edition 
of Barnes's Notes on the New Testament are now 
ready: 

THE GOSPELS, 2 vols. —- ACTS. — ROMANS. —I. 
CORINTHIANS.—II. CORINTHIANS AND GA- 
LATIANS.—EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, AND 
COLOSSIANS.—HEBREWS. 

IV. 

PUBLICANS AND SINNERS. Pnublicans and Sin- 
ners; or, Lucius Davoren. A Novel. By Miss 
Bravvon, Author of “ Strangers and Pilgrims,” 
“ Bleanor’s Victory,” “ Birds of Prey,” &c. Svo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 

v. 

SMILES'S HUGUENOTS. The Hugnenotsin France 
after the Kevocation of thé Edict of Nantes: with a 
Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By Saucer. 
Sires, Author of “The Huguenots: their Settle- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland, " « Seif- Help, “ “Character,” “Life of the 
Stephensons,” &c. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00, 


VL 

A PRINCESS OF THULE. ANovel. By WitttaM 
Braok, Author of “ Love or Marriage,” “ Kilmeny,” 
“The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” &c., 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Vit. 

HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL: A Tale of 
Australian Bush-Life. By Anrnony Txot.orr, Anu- 
thor of “ The Warden,” ‘‘ Barchester Towers," “ Or- 
ley Farm,” “The Small House at Allington,” ‘The 
Eustace Diamonds,” &c., &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 

Vilt. 


TWELVE MILES FROM A LEMON. Social and 
Domestic Sketches. By Gatt Hamivron, Author of 
“ Woman’s Worth and Worthlessness,” “ Little Folk 
Life,"&c. 12mo,Cloth, $1 50, 


IX. 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. A Story of Tuscan 
Life. By T. Avo.rnvs Trouiore, Author of “ Lin- 
disfarn Chase,” ‘A Siren,” “ Durnton Abbey,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


x. 

FIELD'S MEMORIES OF MANY MEN. Memories 
of Many Men and of Some Women: being Personal 
Recollections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, 
Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, at 
Home and Abroad, during the last Thirty Years. 
By Maunsett B. Fieip. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

XL 

GOLDEN GRAIN. A Sequel to “ Blade-o'-Grass.” 

By 


B. Farsron, Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” 
“ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “Grif,” “Joshua 
Marvel,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, ‘Paper, 35 cents. 


XII. 
JOSEPH THE JEW. The Story of an Old House. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


XIit. 

SARA COLERIDGE’S MEMOIR AND LETTERS. 
Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by 
her Daughter. With Two Portraits on Steel. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. _ 


Cee ON THE METHODS OF COUN- 
RACTING INFIDELITY. The Best Methods 
of Counteracting Modern Infidelity. A Paper read 
before the General Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, New York, October 6, 1873. By Turobor 
Cunristiirs, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Theology and 
University Preacher at Bonn, Prussia. 12mo, Flex- 
ible Cloth, 75 cents. a 
wg FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. A Novel. By 
W. Rontnson, Author of “For Her Sake,” 
nc arry’s Cx mfession,” “No Man's Friend,” “ Poor 






















ron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... ete 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
a REDINGOTE WALKING 
SS er eee oom 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED Po- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ * 93 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUITT..... * 98 
LADIES’ AND _— BATHING OR GYM- 
PRP CUE hs ors 66.0 Bade nc pa ebecdccce “« 9 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “I 
DOUBLE - Rh nd Sa JOCKEY BASQUE 
Pel iL) rere re 
ENGLISH. WALKING JACKET SUIT. “ 39 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front....... “@ 
TIGHT-PITTING DOUBLE-BREASTE RED- 
NGOTE, with French Round Skirt. . “ 45 
SINGLE. BREASTED BASQUINE, with 
Pouf Walking Skirt ~@ 
DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front se Square Back Over-skirt ent 
Long Walking Skirt............. ede | 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT.. ~* & 
bet  waaecaeed CLOAK, with ¢ pe d ie 
TIGHT FITTIN SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
oe. HOUSE ay err “ 50 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, my Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 


Vol. VIT. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ *s 3 

The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 


In ordering, please s 
taining Suit, and send 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


N OPTICAL WON DER,—The GEM 
Microscope. A high magnifying power simpli- 
fied for popular use. Magnifies 10,000 times. Is prac- 
tically as useful as those of many times its cost. In- 
valuable to Physicians, Chemists, Botanists, Entom- 
ologists, Students, the family circle, and to every 
lover of the beautiful, wonderful, and inexhaustible 
things of Nature. Sent, post aid, for $1 50, or three 
for $3 50. Agents Want irenlars Free. 
Address C, 8, RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 


cify the Number of paper con- 
ust Measure. Dealers supplied 


XVIL 
WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 


Humanity,” “Little Kate Kirby,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 
XVI. 


PLUMER’S PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Hints and 
Helps in Pastoral Theology. By WitustaMm 8. Pio- 
mer, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


(Harper's Lrpta- 
ny Epition.) Now ready: 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 

WHITE.— POOR MIS FINCH.—MAN AND 


WIFE.—THE DEAD SECRET.—BASIL.— 
HIDE-AND-SEEK.— THE MOONSTONE. 
With Dlustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 


Other volumes will be issued shortly. 


XVIII. 
THE TWO WIDOWS. A Novel. By Anntr Tuomas, 
Author of “Denis Donne,” “Called to Account,” 


“Played Ont,” ‘A Passion in Tatters,” “The Dow- 
er House,” “‘ Mand Mohan,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 
XTX. 

PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Snb-Trop- 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. By 
Nrooras Prxe, U. 8S. Consul, Port Louis, Manritius, 
Profusely Illustrated from the Author's Jwn Sketch- 
es; containing also Maps and valuable Meteorolog- 
ical Charts. Crown $vo, Cloth, $3 50, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Sev ARE, N. Y. 





$10 to $20 a Day.—Agents w anted for Every body's 's 
Monthly. Only Svc. a year, with elegant chromo. Partic- 
ulars free. Address Everybody's Monthly, Cleveland, O. 


per day at home. Terms free. Address 
o 52 & $90 Gro. Stixson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
475: ors. Articles new and staple as 
flour. Samples free. 
4 M. Lintneton & Bro., New York and Chicago. 


1D ASHFU! LNESS, Despondency, “Weakness of 
Mind and Body. For cause and cure, send 


A MONTH and expenses to good can- 





stamp to Dr. ECK, Box 2747, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





ee 


poems 
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First meeting of the Complainant and Defendant, at Defendant declares his unalterable Affection; says she is his Guiding Star, Letters from the Defendant, in which he pours forth his soul in 
which said Defendant fell in love at First Sight. his Beacon, his Light-house, etc., etc., etc. ; offers, and is accepted. black and white. 
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Defendant’s perfidy discovered: hearts no longer trumps. The Defendant is made unpleasantly aware The Plaintiff goes into Court with the Love-letters of De« 
that he has caught a Tartar. fendant; it shall be dear postage for him, she says. 














The Counsel for Plaintiff reads the written “‘Gush” of the Defendant with great pathos and effect. The Defendant Awful and vindictive feeling of the Fair Sex in the Court-room 
stops his ears; the Plaintiff swoons; great impression on the Jury; telling point for Prosecution. toward Defendant. 


MM 
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ee 
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Again Counsel for Plaintiff clinches his argument; produces the En- The Judge announces the Verdict of the Jury. Full report of the Trial next morning; congratulations of the Fair 
gagement-ring with Defendant's and Plaintiff's names engraved there- Damages $15,000 and Costs, tobe paid by De- Sex; triumph of Justice, 
in. Total demoralization of Defendant. fendant to Plaintiff, Tremendous applause. 


FICKLE MAN; OR, A BREACH OF PROMISE CASE.—[From DEsicns By THOMAS WorTH.] 











